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EDUCATION FOR EMERGENT LIVING’ 


By Dr. HAROLD C. COFFMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF EARLY 
LEADERS 


WHEN one picks up the educational baton 
of an institution as the fourth member of a 
relay team of presidents, one feels a sense 
of gratitude toward the founders, the board 
of trustees, the former presidents, faculty, 
students and alumni, for their splendid 
achievements during the years of growth 
and development of this college. These 


men had the vision of the need for profes- 
sionally trained leaders in the field of in- 


formal education as served by such an 
agency as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. They gave of their time, energy 
and financial support in order that an ade- 
quate educational center could be estab- 
lished. They have woven the early threads 
of promise into the pattern of education 
now found at George Williams College. 
Two characteristics stand out as one views 
the historical record of this institution. 
They are the pioneering spirit and the 
Christian influence which have permeated 
the life of this college from its inception. 


AIMs OF EDUCATION 


‘‘Education,’’ wrote Ruskin, ‘‘is the 
leading of human souls to what is best and 
making what is best out of them; and these 
two objects are attainable together and by 
the same means; the training which makes 


1 Tnaugural address of the president of George 
Williams College, Chicago, December 11, 1936. 


men happiest in themselves also makes them 
most serviceable to others.’’ A college 
should stimulate the students who enter its 
doors to seek cultural achievement. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to gain knowl- 
edge and to acquire skills, but equally 
important is the development of a method 
of observation, a method of experimenta- 
tion, a method of learning to live with folks 
for the purpose of improving the welfare 
of mankind. Increased support and en- 
couragement should be given to a college 
where students learn to develop this 
emergent method to the point where it 
becomes a habit, and where this habit is 
motivated by a spirit of service which seeks 
to enrich the lives of all classes and races 
of men. 

One of the challenges which faces those 
who are responsible for the educational 
system in a democracy is so to change our 
schools that they will provide training for 
each individual according to his abilities 
and in a way that makes him happy and 
effective in his environment. At the pres- 
ent time, too many schools and colleges 
insist that all students shall go through the 
same educational mold. To be sure, some 
do come out mouldier than others. 

There are other elements in the activities 
of our schools and our public press against 
which we need to guard; for example, the 
insidious use of propaganda in place of 
honest inquiry into the controversial issues 
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of our common life. By propaganda is 
meant the method used by one individual 
or a group of individuals who have taken 
a fixed position and who seek to bring all 
other minds to the same position. On the 
other hand, the method of honest inquiry 
seeks to get at the facts in a scientific man- 
ner and seeks to make a critical appraisal 
of them. For an illustration of the use of 
propaganda, one needs only to recall what 
happened in our recent election. 

Those responsible for George Williams 
College are attempting to establish a com- 
munity of inquiry and constructive action 
rather than a formal institution of learn- 
ing. In order to develop such a community, 
it is important to select carefully the stu- 
dents who are to participate in its activities. 
It is vital to have a faculty of men and 
women who not only can impart knowledge 
and help to give information so far as they 
have resources to do so, but who also have 
that rare capacity to interpret the meaning 
of events and situations and who have the 
ability to inspire students to carry on 
worth-while projects. This college is con- 
cerned chiefly with the development of the 
personalities of its students and their 
understanding of human relationships. To 
this end, it is anxious for its students (1) 
to understand the heritage of the past, (2) 
to have vital experiences with present-day 
situations and (3) to have a chance to gain 
meanings from all these experiences. Too 
much of education has been a hanging-on 
process. In the plant world we would scoff 
at the idea of hanging strawberries on 
vines. We know too well that strawberries 
emerge or are the fruition of natural 
growth. This college is moving toward the 
development of a community experience. 
As a means of achieving this goal, it has 
established a college association, composed 
of students, faculty and trustees, which 
oversees all activities of the college. This 
group takes eare of both the curricular and 
the so-called extra-curricular activities, 
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provides a unified health service; in short, 
is demonstrating a cooperative life in many 
directions. A new method of education js 
emerging as the result of living in this 
fashion. 


EMERGENT LIVING 


Emergent living describes what happens 
in the life of an individual or a group of 
individuals when genuine learning takes 
place. There arise new levels of organiza- 
tion, and new abilities appear. These new 
capacities are not apart from former ones, 
but in their new expression they are differ- 
ent from the old ways of behaving. Aris- 
totle felt that the emergence of new forms 
is a fairly accurate account of what is hap- 
pening in the evolutionary process. He 
went so far as to indicate that the soul is 
the finest fruition of the individual’s 
growth and development. Whenever a new 
organization of human relationships is 
formed, it releases new powers and creates 
new values. As evidences of how education 
may stimulate emergent living, let us look 
at some concrete illustrations. Here is a 
lad of average size for his age who has fair 
intellectual capacity. He has difficulty 
with his speech and a lack of muscular con- 
trol. When other children were at play, he 
stood on the side lines and watched. He 
was overly protected in the home. He was 
very dependent upon a twin sister until her 
death. He was a student in the public 
school. He sought admission to a special 
school, where he could obtain more individ- 
ual help than a public school could give 
him. He was placed with a teacher who, 
through observation and use of various 
diagnostic techniques, found the cause of 
his difficulties. Her treatment and encour- 
agement, with the help of the members of 
his new group, stimulated him to releasing 
activities. His friends remarked about the 
change in his ways of control and adjust- 
ment. 

A social worker goes into an area of the 
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city to develop a boys’ club. It is impor- 


tant for this leader to find out whether 
there is any inherent desire on the part of 
parents to keep boys off the street and find 
constructive activities for them to carry on. 
If this club is to have a creative educational 
experience in that community, it must be 
desired by the boys and have the support 
of some group of people in the community. 
The result of working with this inherent 
desire on the part of the boys and their 
parents makes possible the establishment 
of the club upon a solid foundation. Other 
concomitant results emerge because the 
parents, having taken part in the establish- 
ment of this club, are led to seek ways of 
giving it its finest growth and development. 
From the organization of such a club there 
emerge other activities which, in time, may 
unify the entire community or at least cer- 
tain aspects of it. If this procedure were 
followed in the surrounding communities, 
one might expeet not only that there would 
be a sense of unity in the various communi- 
ties, but that constructive city-wide efforts 
would emerge. 

This emergent method is not only ap- 
plicable to the urban situation but will be 
equally effective in a rural community. In 


fact, it may be suecessful wherever groups 
have face-to-face association and engage in 
a cooperative effort to develop the social 


nature of individuals. 

Here is a community which was quite 
destitute of recreational privileges for its 
youth. A teacher with a genuine interest 
in youth and adults, who knew how to use 
the Seout, Hi-Y and Adult Edueation pro- 
grams, went into this community and was 
sensitive to the longings of the people for 
some form of creative expression. Certain 
interests were developed by providing play 
facilities. Out of these activities there 
emerged interests in other forms of expres- 
sion which were of value to the people in 
the surrounding area. In this particular 
community, the most unifying interest 
proved to be in the field of music. The 
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people of the community learned how to 
produce and stage a fine musical pageant 
each year. A large number of children, 
young people and adults had some part in 
promoting and in participating in this 
event. Whereas there was once strife and 
ill will among the people of this community, 
there is now a spirit of good-will which 
finds expression through emergent activi- 
ties. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS CoLLEGE—A 
Livina PERSONALITY 


The people of our nation are continuing 
to live in the hope that education will some- 
how find the way to solve the problems of 
our democracy. To be sure, there are those 
in our country who prefer the revolution- 
ary method to the democratic emergent 
method. Our college recognizes that it is 
a part of the intense social struggle going 
on in America. It is anxious to be sensitive 
to the changing social situations of the 
world to-day. It therefore proposes to have 
a vital relationship to the needs of its stu- 
dents and to their services in the social 
groups where they will live and work in the 
years to come. 

We believe that George Williams College 
is a living personality and not ‘‘just an- 
other college.’” As human _ personality 
refers to the pattern of living which differ- 
entiates one person from another, so this 
college has a way of education which dis- 
tinguishes it from other colleges. 

In the junior college division, it aids 
students to have an appreciation of our 
cultural heritage in the arts and literature, 
to gain a view of the historical adventure 
of the ages and to understand the scientific 
attitude. The college seeks to give men and 
women a basic preparation for dealing in- 
telligently and spiritually with the prob- 
lems of developing a home, attaining an 
education, making a living, keeping healthy, 
participating in civie affairs and in the 
achieving of religious values. 
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In the professional division, men and 
women are educated for leadership in the 


area of informal education and recreation. 
Students are stimulated to become aware 
of the fundamental interests and needs of 
individuals and groups and to find ways to 
use the resources of a community to meet 
these interests and needs. Students are 
enabled to understand the educational proc- 
esses by which attitudes and conduct are 
evolved in the interests of desirable charac- 
ter outcomes. This involves the develop- 
ment of clear-cut objectives and competence 
in guiding the organization and supervision 
of group work programs. Students who 
are graduated from the professional di- 
vision are equipped to serve such agencies 
as the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
social settlements, institutional churches, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
boys’ clubs, recreational groups and similar 
agencies. 

In both junior college and professional 
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division students are encouraged to develop 
a sense of direction of how to meet human 
needs with a creative religious spirit. 

In a recent biography of Whittier, we 
learn that he was much impressed by a tale 
narrated by his father, that when a certain 
Indian tribe went on a drunken debauch, 
invariably one Indian was selected to Stay 
sober. When all the tribe is drunk, he can 
stay sober. At least one Indian will have 
a sense of direction. In perilous times, 
there is a need for colleges to have a sense 
of direction in order to educate leaders who 
know how to develop the best of the Ameri- 
can tradition of free open discussion and of 
concern for indigenous community group 
life. These are the vital elements of a 
democracy. 

George Williams College proposes to 
educate leaders who will have understand- 
ing, skill and insight to lead such groups 
in the spirit of the great Master Teacher, 
who was eager to lead all classes and races 
of men into the abundant life. 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. LOTUS D. COFFMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE challenge of greatest moment to the 
educational leadership of America does not 
lie within its own ranks, nor is it concerned 
with problems of a pedagogical nature. 
There are many problems of importance 
that deserve the attention of the educa- 
tional forces of the country, but I must pass 
them by without discussion, for they are 
concerned more with the immediate than 
with the ultimate problems of education. I 
shall not discuss finances, teachers’ tenure, 
wage scales, retirement allowances, curricu- 
lum changes, teachers’ oaths, the so-called 
youth problem nor the reorganization neces- 

1 Address at the inauguration of President 


Harold C. Coffman, George Williams College, 
Chicago, Ill., December 11, 1936. 


sary to education, although these are mat- 
ters that deserve the constant and unre- 
mitting attention of the teachers of this 
country. 

One must look to society itself and to the 
political ideals, economic theories and in- 
dustrial changes of his own country to 
understand the purposes and provinces of 
schools. In America we have maintained 
the tradition that the schools are the surest 
if not the only agencies that guarantee the 
preservation of our democratic institutions. 
That the schools have on occasion lagged in 
the fulfilment of their function has been a 
matter of common knowledge. This lag is 
sometimes accompanied by such serious con- 
sequences that democracy itself is endan- 
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gered. The most important challenge to 
education is to keep the schools fully 
abreast of the needs of the times. This is 
no simple task; its discharge calls for vast 
wisdom, insight and knowledge. It places 
upon those engaged in educational work 
the responsibility for comprehending and 
understanding, so far as is humanly possi- 
ble, the forces that determine the genius of 
American institutions. We can not ade- 
quately perform our educational tasks 
unless we recognize that, in the final analy- 
sis, economies, industry, government and 
education itself are all influenced, if not 
molded, by the same forces and conditions. 

Some elaboration of this thesis that edu- 
cation must ever be alert to social progress 
may be needed. Let me draw my illustra- 
tions from our own history. During the 
period which extended into the first quarter 
of the last century, the founders of the 
American Republic were engaged in pio- 
neering—they were concerned with the 
exploitation of natural resources, the pur- 
suit of private interests and the enrichment 
of individuals. Agriculture was predomi- 
nant; manufacturing was carried on by 
masters of handicrafts and apprentices; in 
their commeree small merchants utilized 
wagons, hack horses and sailing vessels. 
Men were presumed to be free and equal, 
to have certain inalienable rights; govern- 
ments were instituted to secure these rights 
and were to derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed. These were revo- 
lutionary theories and many questioned 
whether a society founded upon them could 
survive. 

After committing themselves to govern- 
ment by popular verdict, the founders of 
the American Republie placed their faith 
in edueation as the only guarantee that a 
government so conceived and so dedicated 
would endure. 

With the definite emergence of the ma- 
chine civilization, following the 30’s, mo- 
mentous changes oceurred : the handicrafts 
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and small shops disappeared ; corporations 
came into existence; steam transportation 
spread; the modern city began to evolve; 
immigration increased; there were disas- 
trous business depressions—in 1837, 1846 
and 1857; labor problems multiplied ; trade 
unions grew in membership ; a civil war was 
fought, and the slaves were freed. 

The days of early simplicity were rapidly 
coming to an end. Free land was disap- 
pearing; government grants were being 
discontinued ; the huntsman and plainsman 
were becoming historic; individualism, the 
most precious heritage of colonial and early 
national days, was being threatened; mo- 
nopolies were increasing; strikes and lock- 
outs occurred; transportation was welding 
the country into a more compact whole. 

Education, likewise, was undergoing a 
transformation. Its program was length- 
ened and expanded. The social and eco- 
nomic changes that were transpiring meant, 
or seemed to mean, the loss of values that 
were precious in our national life. At once 
the schools were charged with the responsi- 
bility of ineuleating the heritages that it 
seemed we were in danger of losing. In a 
true sense, education became a conservator. 
Manual training, home economies, thrift, 
safety, health and even music and morals, 
once a part of the life people lived, now 
entered the curriculum of the schools. The 
schools were modified in response to other 
needs. Each time the suffrage was ex- 
tended, the educational program of the 
country was improved. Courses in citizen- 
ship, in Americanization for aliens, voca. 
tional education for jobless youth were 
introduced to help educational opportuni- 
ties. These expansions and improvements 
of the schools did not take place without a 
struggle. Headway was made against in- 
difference on the part of some and against 
privileged hostility on the part of others, 
but the educational leaders held steadfastly 
to the idea that the interests of a democratic 
society can be advanced best where careers 
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are open to everybody, where talents are 
efficiently applied to the production of 
wealth and where the blessings of civiliza- 
tion shall be shared by all. 

With the end of the late war we began 
a new era. The equalitarian theories of 
democracy that prevailed during earlier 
days, the political and economic policies 
that served to guide the disposition of our 
natural resources and the widening of the 
sphere of our educational philosophy were 
but the forerunners of changes in political 
thought that were more profound in char- 
acter than any we had experienced before. 
We now find government concerning itself 
with wages, hours and working conditions, 
with the national consequences of panics, 
with the regulation of industries and agri- 
culture, with the solution of problems of 
unemployment, with provisions for old age 
and with dozens of other matters which in 
colonial times were not regarded as func- 
tions of government. Other changes, quite 
as far reaching and as significant, are oc- 
curring in the loosening of family bonds, 
in the disintegration of the household arts, 
in the birth and death rates and in the un- 
employment of youth. Whether we look at 
agriculture, manufacturing, industry, gov- 
ernment or society itself, we find changes 
taking place swiftly. 

There are imperious duties and responsi- 
bilities resting upon an individual in a 
democratic society when that society dares 
to modify its practices continuously in 
order that it may better serve the needs of 
all. The discharge of them ealls for a clear 
conception and understanding of the forces 
at work in society itself. In the complex, 
contemporary world, education not only has 
its conservative aspects, it also has creative 
functions and obligations of the highest 
order. It must modify its form and econ- 
tent to serve new needs as they arise. It 
must be willing to divest itself of pro- 
cedures that no longer have a social sane- 


tion. And it must assume new functions. 
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The schools of to-morrow, in addition to 
preserving the heritages of the past, yilj 
help youth to find careers; they will pro. 
vide apprenticeship periods with industry, 
government service, social work, teaching 
and the like, for those who wish to enter 
the trades and professions below the leye| 
of professional service; they will recon. 
struct the entire educational program, 
doing in twelve or thirteen years what we 
now do in fourteen—but doing it better; 
and they will enrich the offerings of the 
schools with a view to familiarizing youth 
with the world in which it is to live. 

Not merely the public and private ele. 
mentary and secondary schools will be 
modified and enriched, the colleges and 
universities will be receptive to the needs 
of changing times. In the future, as in the 
past, the higher institutions of learning will 
respond to every important differentiation 
in society—and to every new social need of 
a fundamental character. Universities have 
been transformed to such an extent, even 
within our time, that a medieval university 
would seareely recognize its offspring in the 
modern university. No longer will the 
trivium and quadrivium suffice to provide 
the outlook nor the philosophic insight 
demanded for trained leadership in a com- 
plex world. 

Without undertaking to argue the mat- 
ter, I believe that universities of the future 
will have three major responsibilities: (1) 
undergraduate instruction to students se- 
lected on account of ability; (2) research 
in agricultural institutes, health science 
institutes, technological institutes, social 
science institutes—research that is not con- 
cerned, except perhaps to a minimum éx- 
tent, with instruction, but rather to the 
discovery of knowledge; and (3) programs 
of adult education both on and off the 
campus. The great field of educational 
service in the future is in the continuation 
field. Leaders—men and women—will be 
brought, indeed they will come in increas- 
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ing thousands to our campuses, to refresh 
themselves for greater service. 

| can do nothing more than mention here 
the imperative necessity of education’s 
keeping its face to the future. It is not 
enough, however, for the educational lead- 
ership of the country to be forward look- 
ing; the schools must be protected from the 
demands of political parties and the 
caprices and whims of self-seeking groups. 
Educators, while not ignoring leadership 
nor arrogating to themselves an air of in- 
fallibility, will remember that the schools 
can best discharge their functions of en- 
riching, maintaining and promoting civ- 
ilization by holding strictly to their profes- 
sional obligations. 

There are those who think that the schools 
can and should build a new social order. 
These persons know the kind of social 
order that they want built, and they would 
have the schools used for the dissemination 
and ineuleation of their doctrines on the 
vround that the interests of democracy can 
be served in no other way. Propaganda is 
always the instrument of some faction or 
party. Its end is never the truth, but some 
assumed or alleged interest. It is the foe 
of scientifie exploration, of open discussion 
and of genuine intellectual or social prog- 
Regardless of whether it appears in 
the form of fascism, individualism or com- 
munism, it assumes the infallibility of 
omniseience. It pretends to be a closed sys- 
tem of knowledge and thought, in terms of 
which adepts ean always prescribe the right 
thing to do and the right way to think in 
all cireumstances; it guarantees the pre- 
dicted outeome as good. 

It is not always easy to draw the line 
between education and propaganda, and 
yet, as one distinguished educator said, 
‘There is a center of gravity in education 
which is not the center of gravity of propa- 
ganda.’’ The temper of the propagandist 
is dogmatic, not inquiring nor reasoning. 
While propaganda has its uses and plays its 


ress. 
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role in democracy, it seems clear to me that 
any educator who can not recognize the 
difference between propaganda and educa- 
tion ought to assume a propaganda role 
directly and relieve himself of the obliga- 
tions imposed by education. 

Education stands apart from the other 
public services and is distinguished by in- 
herent characteristics of its own. It under- 
lies and helps to sustain and nourish all 
public services, all fair practices of private 
economy and all civilization. It provides 
the technical training necessary for the 
efficient discharge of such services as public 
health, public works and public welfare. It 
guards, accumulates and disseminates in- 
formation indispensable for the mainte- 
nance of society itself. We in this country 
could exist on some level of comfort and 
convenience without improved roads, elec- 
tric lights or sanitary codes, but we can not 
exist on our present level nor attain a 
higher level, with an illiterate and ignorant 
population dominated by low standards of 
taste, subsistence wants and primitive 
selfish interests. It is for just these reasons 
that education must be preserved and safe- 
guarded. It is for these reasons that we 
may justifiably regard education as the 
basic guarantee of our social welfare. Let 
education deviate from its true path and 
society itself will face retrogression. The 
responsibilities of those who have the wel- 
fare of education at heart are thus evident. 

Every profession suffers from two things, 
viz., the danger that its members will wan- 
der away in pursuit of false gods, and the 
danger that comes from inertia. False gods 
were never more numerous than now. In- 
ertia, of course, is always present. Many 
a teacher, four years out of college, is un- 
able to read the literature of education 
because of the technical and scientific ad- 
vances that have been made in the mean- 
time. One of the striking things about 
every depression is that those who hold 
steadfastly to the fundamentals of human 
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learning and to its advancement are years 
later regarded as the ones who contributed 
most to social welfare and to human prog- 
ress. If the schools of America were to 
become engulfed in a movement similar to 
that in many European countries, a move- 
ment which made them propagandizing and 
indoctrinating agents for some social or 
political creed, that would spell the down- 
fall of democracy. If the teachers of 
America were enrolled under the banner of 
some social philosophy in the name of re- 
covery and, as a result, neglected to im- 
prove themselves as teachers, the traditions 
and dreams, the hopes and ambitions, the 
virtues and values of everything for which 
we in this country have stood during cen- 
turies would be destroyed or discredited. 

The great names in the field of education 
are the names of great teachers or of great 
researchers or of great exponents of educa- 
tion. Why do we return time and again to 
the writings of Henry Barnard, Mary 
Lyon, Horace Mann, William James, Susan 
Blow, G. Stanley Hall, William T. Harris, 
Charles W. Eliot, Henry Suzzallo? Be- 
cause of what they had to say or what they 
did about education. Contrast them with 
the pious frauds with whom we are all 
familiar who wear the garments of some 
profession for protection to enhance their 
respectability, but do nothing or little to 
advance the welfare of the profession! The 
world is full of such persons—they are 
either out in front, waving a banner of some 
lost cause or some specious reform or they 
are sitting on the side lines too inert to con- 
tribute to the passing procession. 

What is education for? In other words, 
what is the challenge that this and every 
other educational institution faces? Why 
do teachers spend time perfecting them- 
selves in the science of education and in the 
art of teaching? Not primarily to make 
learning easy, economical and efficient, al- 
though that may accompany their growth 
and achievement; not primarily to solve the 
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problems of society, although we expect ij 
to contribute to that end. No, we find that 
the justification for education lies in the 
fact that we are attempting to liberate the 
human spirit and to direct it in ways that 
will lead to its own self-development anj 
growth and that will further the interest; 
of public welfare. 

If I had the power and facility of expres. 
sion to appraise the point of view which | 
have been trying to elucidate, I would, if 
possible, stir the educational forces of this 
country to a higher sense of responsibility, 
But I would not seek to stir this sense of 
responsibility by looking only at the weak. 
nesses and mistakes of education, or by 
pointing a finger of scorn at that unregen- 
erate minority who deride education, who 
sneer at the educated man in public life and 
who wish to continue without restraint 
their exploitation of the masses. Nor would 
I, in my attempts to instill enthusiasm, do 
it by praising political systems of other 
countries, with their regimentation and sae- 
rifice of personal freedom. If I could write 
as I should like to write, I would exalt the 
real leaders of yesterday; I would present 
the wisdom of the past as deserving of our 
most profound consideration ; I would show 
that society can progress only through the 
progressive evolution of education ; I would 
exalt the teacher who, as he leads others, 
pursues the pathway of learning himself. 

The past has its contributions to make, 
the future its challenge, but the challenge 
of the future is largely that of unfinished 
business. Last year we were going to estab- 
lish economic liberty, to end unemploy- 
ment, to rebuild our national life. Last 
year we were going to plan for world peace. 
These tremendous tasks are still ahead of 
us. For centuries the Kingdom of God has 
been at hand, always within our reach, and 
yet never quite attained. 

It will not be reached by repudiating the 
past, nor by chasing the phantoms of the 
future; it will be reached only as we under- 
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stand that, throughout long stretches of 
‘ime, civilization, like individual human 
experience, moves steadily forward. It will 
be reached as our convictions are tempered 
hy knowledge and experience and as we 
maintain balanced minds and an abiding 
of the fitness of things. It will be 


sense 
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reached only as educational leadership ac- 
cepts the challenge of the times and of its 
profession, which means that the schools 
will be the instruments of social progress 
without the leadership in education sur- 
rendering any of its liberty or violating the 
privileges of its responsibility.” 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO AMERICA FOR 
SCHOOL MASTERS AND 
MISTRESSES 

Education, the British weekly, gives an account 
of the Walter Hines Page Traveling Scholar- 
ships. These will again be offered in 1937 by the 
Education Committee of the English-Speaking 
Union (Dartmouth House, Charles Street, Berke- 
ley Square, London, W.1) to enable teachers to 
visit the United States. The holder of the Senior 
Page Scholarship (for women only) is invited to 
spend two months in America as the guest of the 
English-Speaking Union of the United States, 
and her hostesses are prepared to arrange for her 
to study any aspect of American life in which she 
is interested. The scholarship is to the value of 
£100, and complete hospitality is offered in 
America. To meet the remaining traveling and 
incidental expenses the teacher need only pro- 
vide a further £60. 

In 1937 also, four additional Page scholarships 
have again been offered, respectively, by the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, the National 
Union of Teachers, for the first time by the In- 
corporated Association of Assistant Masters, 
and by the City and Guilds of London Institute ; 
these will be awarded by the English-Speaking 
These scholarships, which are open as 
to the first three to members of their respective 
associations only, and as to the fourth to any 
teachers in technical institutions, provide the 
same American hospitality and opportunities as 
the Senior Page Scholarship, and are each to 
the value of £50. It should be noted that the 
National Union of Teachers Scholarship is open 
to both men and women teachers. 

In addition to these scholarships, in previous 
years several branches of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States offered Page Scholar- 
ships to the value of £50, carrying the same con- 


Union. 


ditions of hospitality, to men or women secon- 
dary or elementary teachers. 

Through the Chautauqua Institution, two 
scholarships are again offered to British women 
teachers entitling the holders to a six weeks’ 
stay during July and August at the Chautauqua 
Summer School in the State of New York; one 
of these will be awarded to an elementary 
teacher. After the summer school, the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States offers fur- 
ther hospitality to the holders of the scholarships 
where required, so that the teachers have only 
to pay their traveling and incidental expenses 
(which, in 1936, amounted to about £80 each). 

The Page Scholarships are open both to secon- 
dary and elementary teachers between the ages 
of 25 and 45 years. 


A NEW DEGREE OFFERED BY THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 


THE State Board of Education at its January, 
1937, meeting passed a resolution which lays 
the basis for providing new educational oppor- 
tunities for a large portion of the teachers of 
the state. The resolution empowers the state 
colleges to award the degree of bachelor of edu- 


2 This article was written before the report of the 
Edueation Policies Commission on ‘‘The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democracy’’ 
was published. This report, written by Dr. Charles 
A. Beard, is one of the two most valuable docu- 
ments dealing with public education that have ap- 
peared in my day and generation. The other, on 
‘‘Faith in Education,’’ was written by Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo. The report of the Educational Policies 
Commission was in the hands of the commission 
several months before it was published. In my 
paper I laid heavy tribute upon this report for 
the historical material as I did in the other sections 
of my paper upon Dr. Suzzallo’s little book for the 
educational philosophy. 
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cation, which will be based upon an evaluation 
of suecessful experience and educational aetivi- 
ties as a substitute for certain academic courses. 
The purpose of the regulation is to provide an 
opportunity for the upgrading of those teachers 
now in service who do not meet standards of 
training at present required for entry into the 
profession. 

Teachers who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity provided by this regulation will not only 
be eligible to secure certain credit for non-aca- 
demie work, but they will in addition be able to 
secure a baccalaureate degree without meeting 
the traditional technical academic requirements 
involving academic majors and minors and other 
detailed preseriptions. Candidates for the de- 
gree will pursue programs of study designed to 
be of greatest value to the teachers themselves 
in their classrooms and in their communities. 
The degree is professional in character and is 
not intended to qualify holders for graduate 
standing in the universities. 

All graduates of two-year, two-and-one-half- 
year or three-year curricula of the California 
state colleges when these institutions were nor- 
mal schools or teachers colleges and who have 
five or more years of successful teaching experi- 
ence, and all holders of California life diplomas 
or those who have taught five or more years in 
California public schools, are eligible for eandi- 
dacy for this degree. 

The degree will be granted upon the successful 
completion of 124 semester hours of college or 
university work or the equivalent. Of the total 
requirement, at least 106 semester hours of 
credit shall be earned in regular campus classes, 
extension classes, or in correspondence courses 
under college or university direction. A maxi- 
mum of eighteen hours of credit may be allowed 
for experiences that can be evaluated as equiva- 
lent to regular academic work. Equivalent ex- 
periences shall be evaluated in terms of profes- 
sional service units, and each such unit shall be 
counted as equivalent to a semester hour of 
credit. 

Professional service units shall be allowed for 
professional activities involving teaching experi- 
ence, travel study, published writings, specific 
contributions to the extracurricular and extra- 
class professional life of the community, partici- 
pation in activities of professional organizations, 


leadership in community recreational life, actiy, 
participation in the administrative activities of 
the school system, such as committee work of gj 
kinds and experimental classroom work utilizing 
new methods and procedures. ; 

The residence requirement for the degree cay 
be met by completing a minimum of twenty-foy 
semester hours of work in the state college, 
Half of this requirement can be satisfied by work 
completed subsequent to June 1, 1934, in th 
college granting the degree. 

The operation of the state board regulatiyy 
governing the granting of the degree of bacheloy 
of education shall not extend beyond February 
1, 1947, and all applications for this degree must 
be filed and at least one summer school session 
of six semester hours of work must be completed 
before February 1, 1942. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The Alumni Review of the University of North 
Carolina reports that a restoration of its salary 
scale commensurate with advancing costs of 
living is requested by the University of North 
Carolina in its budget for 1937-39, now being 
considered by the 1937 Legislature at Raleigh. 

For the three institutions at Chapel Hill, 
Raleigh and Greensboro, requests for state ap- 
propriations for each year of the biennium 
amount to $1,612,559, a figure which is lower 
by $200,000 than the amount of money actually 
received from the state by the three institutions 
in 1928-29, although the consolidated university 
now has approximately 1,000 students more than 
the three institutions had in 1928-29. 

The Budget Bureau has recommended that the 
Legislature appropriate $1,453,353 for 1937-38, 
an amount lower by $159,206 than requested. 
The principal difference in the two amounts is 
in the salary restorations. A complete restora- 
tion of the cuts begun in 1931 is requested by the 
university. This would mean a restoration of 
15 per cent. in the salaries, which are now 85 per 
cent. of their 1930 level. The Budget Bureau 
proposes a restoration of 8.5 per cent. bringing 
the salary scale to 93.5 per cent. of its 1930 level. 
The budget commission, however, does recognize 
that increasing living costs may make present 
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F.alary restorations actually less than when the 


salary scale was less. 
The 100 per cent. salary seale would place 
E calaries as follows : Instruetors, $1,500 to $2,000 ; 
assistant professors, $2,250 to $2,750; associate 


professors, $3,000 to $3,600; professors, $3,750 
to $4,500. The average professor is approach- 
ing fifty years of age, and came only to the 
lower brackets of the full-professor salary seale 


| when he reached his middle 40’s. Normally a 
© period of twenty years lapses between the time 
| a prospective teacher completes his pre-teach- 
‘ing graduate work and the time he is made a 
® professor. 

The amount requested for Chapel Hill for 


ach year of the 1937-39 biennium is $819,219, 
and the amount recommended by the Budget 
Commission is $746,639, a difference of $72,580. 
In 1928-29 the university actually received from 
the state $894,379. In the first year of the 
1935-36 biennium it received $611,037. In 
1928-29 the average student body enrolled for 
the regular sessions was 2,377, while last fall 
059 students enrolled. 

In addition to its request for maintenance sup- 
port the university listed permanent improve- 
ment needs amounting to $1,644,500. Two of 
the thirteen items will be covered in the PWA 
financed woman’s building and gymnasium, these 
items in the permanent improvements request 
amounting to $635,000. Of the approximate 
$1,000,000 remainder requested, the Budget 
Commission recommends that $404,000 be ap- 
Five items are included in these 
recommendations: medical buildings, $200,000; 


~ 


propriated. 


medical elinie annex to the Infirmary, $26,000; 
extension of heating, water and light plants to 
care for greatly expanded service needs, $164,- 


000; furnishings for the new graduate woman’s 
dormitory, $8,000, and renovation of Gerrard 
Hall, $6,000. 


SYRACUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
THE second annual conference on Vocational 
and Educational Guidance will be held at Syra- 
euse University on July 23 and 24. The eonfer- 
ence, sponsored by Syracuse University in eoop- 
eration with the State Education Department, 
Provides an opportunity for counselors, teach- 
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ers, school administrators and others to discuss 
the adjustment problems of youth. Outstand- 
ing national leaders will participate in the 
program for 1937. 

The state-wide conference will offer an oppor- 
tunity for professional inspiration to many per- 
sons who are usually unable to attend a national 
meeting. The attendance at the conference is 
expected to exceed that of last year when more 
than four hundred persons were present. 

The discussions will center around the prob- 
lems of guidance in the secondary school. How- 
ever, the interdependence of guidance in the 
school with the services of other community 
agencies necessitates the consideration of syeh 
agencies as well. Consequently, the me€tings 
will be of interest to all who are engaged in any 
phase of the guidance of youth. 

The program of the conference opens at 9: 30 
A. M. on Friday, July 23. With the exception 
of a short general meeting at the opening of the 
program, the conference on Friday will be di- 
vided into five sections as follows: Individual 
pupil study, Counseling, Information, Research 
and Organization and supervision. The confer- 
ence will meet at a banquet on Friday evening, 
followed by a general session and recreation. 

The theme of the general session on Saturday 
morning will be “Appraisal of the Guidance 
Needs of Youth.” A luncheon meeting will 
close the conference. 

Preceding the opening of the conference there 
will be a business meeting on Thursday evening 
for the purpose of perfecting an organization 
for the promotion of guidance in the secondary 
schools of New York State. 

Accommodations are available in the hotels 
and private homes near the campus. The com- 
mittee in charge will be pleased to arrange reser- 
vations. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Dr. G. C. Morehart, Syracuse University, Syra- 
euse, New York. 


A PROPOSED SCHOOL OF TECHNOL- 
OGY FOR NEW YORK CITY 

Mayor La Guarpta of New York City has an- 
nounced that the capital outlay budget for the 
coming year will provide funds for the opening 
this autumn of the new city college in the Bor- 
ough of Queens, to be housed in the buildings 
formerly occupied by the Queens Parental School 
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near Flushing. The budget contains an item of 
$424,000 for the necessary reconstruction and 
equipment of the buildings. 

The mayor is reported to have said: 


[ would like to have one of our city colleges 
specialized as a school of technology, perhaps called 
the New York School of Technology. They tell 
me that the College of the City of New York is ad- 
mirably equipped for this and could be utilized. 
Its mechanical equipment is adequate now, but it 
is short on laboratory equipment. 

Another of the schools should specialize in gov- 
ernment. It should be for government in all its 
It would 
train in various branches of government such as 
There 
would be courses of clerical classes for those inter- 
ested in going into this branch of government ser- 
vice and making a eareer of it. 

Engineering as it applies to government, such 
as ferry operation and the like, would be taught. 


branches and for all classes of employes. 


finance, taxation, government accounting. 


So would management and government purchasing 
methods. I wouldn’t object to the training of 
young men who would enter the school with the idea 
of becoming policemen. 


The plan has been submitted by the mayor to 
a few members of the Board of Higher Eduea- 
tion, the non-salaried agency which controls the 
city’s colleges. These members are to present it 
to the board for study and action. Mayor La 
Guardia continued : 


This city has 7,000,000 population and is com- 
mitted to the policy of free education; that is, I 
States with not anywhere near as large a 
population as this city have free state universities. 

In New York City we have a transportation prob- 
lem in connection with the colleges which we try to 
work out by routing the students against traffic, 
but, even so, attendance is difficult to many. 

I think, too, that the city colleges have set an 
unreasonably high average mark as their entrance 
requirement, but this has been more or less neces- 
sary because the existing city colleges are over- 
The new college in Queens will take 
care of this. Whether or not the new Queens col- 
lege is to be a general college will be up to the 
Board of Higher Education. 


am, 


crowded. 


The mayor pointed out that City College, 
Hunter College and Brooklyn College are all 
overcrowded, a condition which will be eased 
when the new Queens College is opened. Any 
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changes that may be made will not interfere 
with students now on the college rolls. None of 
them would be required to change the institutio, 
at which they are now studying. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPART. 
MENT OF EDUCATION UNDER 
DR. VIERLING KERSEY 


A REVIEW of the program and activities of 
the California State Department of Educatio, 
under the administration of Dr. Vierling Kersey 
from 1929 to 1936, by Dr. Walter E. Morgay, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction 
and chief of the Division of Research and Sta. 
tisties, is given in California Schools, 

On February 11, 1929, Vierling Kersey, then 
assistant superintendent of schools for the city 
of Los Angeles, was appointed by Governor (. 
C. Young to succeed William John Cooper, upon 
the latter’s resignation to accept appointment as 
United States Commissioner of Education, as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of California. On February 1, 1937, just 
ten days less than eight years after his original 
appointment, Superintendent Kersey will resign 
his office as superintendent of public instruction 
to return to the city of Los Angeles as city 
superintendent of schools. 

Dr. Kersey’s farewell to those who have been 
associated with him reads: 


We find those occasions coming to us in life when 
our reaction is one of great feeling. These deep, 
meaningful feelings deny us opportunity to express 
them in words, for words are very weak and faulty 
when we would convey our true feelings. 

This is my final message to you through Calt- 
fornia Schools as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. To every one of you I say you have 
been kind to me to forgive mistakes, you have been 
courteous to me when I have failed, you have been 
unfailingly loyal and you are _ indescribably 
friendly. 

My last message to you should be twofold: one 
part of gratitude, one part bespeaking continuity 
of your helpfulness for my successor. No one can 
ask for more than you have given me. 

Feelings of appreciation and grateful gratitude 
overtax my power of expression. Feelings of 
friendship which I deeply enjoy can not be said on 
paper. Feelings of confidence, of compliment and 
of praise for each of you for the great leaders and 
personalities you are can not be spelled in letters. 
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My feelings of anxiety that the future may offer 
me occasion to help you as you have helped me 
are real and difficult to tell. Hopes for continuing 
success for you are hard to write to you. 

All these and more are real feelings as I say an 


official goodbye. These are ‘«Things that can’t 


ems = 8? 
be said in words. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


PresipENt Ropert M. Hutcuins has an- 
nounced that two additional vice-presidents of 
the University of Chicago, Emery T. Filbey, 
dean of faculties, and William B. Benton, of 
New York, have been appointed by the Board 
of Trustees. 

The appointment of Mr. Filbey is effective 
immediately; and that of Mr. Benton is effective 
on October 1, when he returns from a tour of the 
Orient. With Frederic Woodward, who has been 
vice-president since 1926, Mr. Filbey and Mr. 
Benton will cooperate in the administration of 
the university. 

Mr. Filbey has been connected with the uni- 
versity since 1909. He has been active in ad- 
ministrative work for the past thirteen years. 
He has been successively instructor in the lab- 
oratory schools, and instruetor, associate pro- 
fessor and professor in the department of edu- 
cation. He became dean of University College 
in 1922, retaining that position until he was ap- 
pointed a professor in the School of Business in 
1927. He was assistant to the president from 
1930 to 1933, when he was appointed dean of 
faculties. This position has been discontinued 
owing to Mr. Filbey’s new appointment. At 
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various times he has been given leave of absence 
to assume outside work. From 1927 to 1930 he 
was director of the Institute of Meat Packers, 
which is affiliated with the university. Since his 
appointment as assistant to the president, Mr. 
Filbey’s activities have been entirely in academic 
administration, particularly as officer in charge 
of the budget for education and research. Mr. 
Filbey, who is now fifty-eight years old, was edu- 
cated at Indiana State Normal School and the 
University of Chicago, receiving the Ph.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Chicago. 

Until recently chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Benton and Bowles, Inc., New York, 
Mr. Benton was the only member of an academic 
family to enter business. His father, Charles 
W. Benton, was for thirty-three years a member 
of the faculty of the University of Minnesota, 
and his mother, Elma Hixson Benton, was also 
prominent in education. She was principal of 
a school in St. Louis and was formerly on the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Mr. Benton was born in Minneapolis in 1900. 
He attended Carleton College before enrolling at 
Yale University, from which he received the A.B. 
degree in 1921. At Yale he was a member of 
the same class as President Hutchins. Among 
other activities, Mr. Benton was editor of the 
Yale Record. In association with Chester B. 
Bowles, he founded in 1929 Benton and Bowles, 
Ine., an advertising agency which became one 
of the largest in the country within the space 
of seven years. Before organizing that firm, 
Mr. Benton had been associated with the Na- 
tional City Bank and had been head of the trade 
and industrial division of George Batten and an 
executive in the Chicago office of Lord and 
Thomas, advertising agencies. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


3ERNARD M. Barucn, financier, chairman of 
the War Industries Board during the war, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of honorary chancellor 
of Union College for the 1937 academic year. He 
will be the prineipal speaker at the one hundred 
and forty-third annual commencement exercises 
on June 14. Mr. Baruch succeeds Dr. George 
Lyman Kittredge, formerly Gurney professor of 
English history at Harvard University, who was 
honorary chancellor last year. 


Dr. Ernest M. Best, formerly professor of 
education and psychology at MeGill University, 
was installed as the fifth president of Spring- 
field College, Massachusetts, on February 21. 
Dr. Best, who was elected to the presidency in 
October, succeeded Dr. Laurence L. Doggett, 
who had retired after serving for forty years. 


Dr. Kennetu F. Maxcy, professor and head 
of the department of preventive medicine and 
public health at the University of Minnesota, has 
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been appointed a scientifie director of the Inter- 
national Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The appointment, which became 
effective on January |, is for three years. 


ADMINISTRATIVE adjustments at Yale Univer- 
sity in connection with the election to the presi- 
deney of Professor Charles Seymour and the 
leave granted to him for the present semester 
have been announced. Professor Edgar 8. Fur- 
niss, dean of the Graduate School, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Professor Seymour as provost 
of the university; Professor Samuel B. Heming- 
way, chairman of the department of English, has 
been appointed acting master of Berkeley Col- 
lege. Professor Seymour’s work as chairman of 
the department of history will be taken over 
temporarily by Professor John M. S. Allison. 
The appointments of Professors Hemingway and 
Allison will terminate at the beginning of the 
next academic year. Dr. Furniss will continue 
as dean of the Graduate School. 


Dr. Witui1AM H. Kivpatrick, professor of the 
philosophy of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, having reached the age of 
sixty-five years, will, according to the rules of 
the college, be retired at the end of the present 
academic year. Petitions are being circulated 
requesting that Professor Kilpatrick’s term of 
active service be extended. 

At Williams College, Dr. Elliott M. Grant, of 
Smith College, has been appointed professor of 
Romance languages and head of the department. 
Dr. Peyson Hurt, of the University of Southern 
California, has been made librarian of the col- 
lege, sueceeding Dr. W. N. C. Carlton, who will 
retire in 1938 after a year’s leave of absence. 


Dr. Lee Fosuay, associate professor of ex- 
perimental bacteriology, has been made _ pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and head of the depart- 
ment in the College of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, in the place of the late Dr. 
William B. Wherry. 

Dr. CAMILLO P. MERLINO, of the University 
of Michigan, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages in the College of 
Liberal Arts of Boston University. 


Joun I. Sewaui, formerly of Stephens Col- 
lege, has become professorial lecturer in art at 
the University of Buffalo. 
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T. E. Parkinson, director of public instry. 
tion in the Punjab, has been appointed educa. 
tional commissioner to the Government of Indig 


CHALMERS CLIFTON, professor of music and 
conductor at Columbia University, will be placed 
at the head of the WPA Federal Music Proje 
in New York City. Mr. Clifton succeeds Le 
Pattison, who resigned on February 15 in order 
to take charge of the next popular spring seq. 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Otis TREAT BRADLEY, a member of the law firn 
of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner and Reed, 
of New York, has been elected a life trustee of 
Union College. 


Wi.uiAM H. Speer, of Jersey City, formerly 
judge of the Cireuit Court, general attorney tor 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
has been elected a trustee of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Dr. HERBERT WRIGHT, professor of interna. 
tional law and head of the department of polities 
at the Catholic University of America, and Dr, 
Ben A. Arneson, head of the department of 
political science of the American University, 
have accepted the invitation of Dr. J. W. Stude- 
baker, commissioner of education, to constitute 
a small expert advisory committee for a new 
group of educational radio programs in the 
series now being presented by the Office of 
Education. 


A CERTIFICATE of honorary life membership 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association was presented to 
Dr. John Dewey at the New Orleans meeting 
on February 22. 


THe Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association 
gave a dinner at New Orleans, on February 2), 
in honor of Professor Thomas H. Briggs, {or 
three years chairman of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education, which 
presented its final report this year. The dinner 
was arranged by a committee, headed by ©. H. 
Threlkeld, of South Orange, N. J., and Truman 
G. Reed, of Wichita, Kans. Professor John 
Rufi, of the University of Missouri, was toast- 
master; Professor Francis T. Spaulding, o 
Harvard University, and Dean William F. Rus- 
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oll, ot Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke. 

Dr. Mitprep HeLen McAFEex, the new presi- 
‘out of Weilesley College, was the guest of honor 
at the annual reception and luncheon of the New 
York Wellesley Club on February 20. Seven 
hundred graduates of the college and their 


vuests attended. 


Dr. Joun M. SaYugs, principal of Milne High 
School, Albany, who was elected president of the 
Associated Academie Principals of New York at 
the recent conference at Syracuse, was tendered 
4 dinner on January 29 by the high-school prin- 
cipals of eastern New York. 

A pinner in honor of Dr. Douglas C. Mac- 
intosh, of the Yale Divinity School, was given by 
colleagues and students on his sixtieth birthday. 
A volume of essays ealled “The Nature of Re- 
livious Experiences,” written in his honor by 
former students, was presented to him. Pro- 
fessor Julius S. Bixler, of Harvard University, 
made the presentation. Dean Luther A. Weigle, 
of the Divinity School, presided. Eight former 
students, who contributed to the volume, at- 
tended the dinner. 


Tue degree of doetor of laws was conferred 
on Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union Col- 
lege, at the convocation exercises of Williams 
College on February 20. Dr. Fox, who gave the 
convocation address, spoke on “The Purpose of 
the Liberal Arts College.” 


Tue degree of doctor of pharmacy, honoris 
causa, was conferred by the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmaey and Science on Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Jr., of the U. S. Publie Health Service, 
on the oeeasion of the one hundred and sixteenth 
celebration of Founders’ Day. Dr. Parran, who 
gave the principal address, spoke on “The Aims 
of the United States Public Health Service.” 


Tur Duddell Medal of the Physical Society, 
London, has been awarded to Dr. Walter G. 
Cady, professor of physies at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


Dk. JAMES B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, has left Cambridge for a tour 
through the Middle West, during which he plans 
to speak before various Harvard clubs. On 
cbruary 24 he was the principal speaker at a 
dinner in Iowa City to celebrate the ninetieth 
anniversary of the University of Iowa. 
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ROSWELL MAGILL, professor of law at Colum- 
bia University, who was named recently Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury to succeed Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, has received a special leave 
of absence from the university for the academic 
year 1937-38. Leave of absence from the uni- 
versity for the coming academic year has also 
been received by Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Seth Low professor of history; Dr. Wendell T. 
Bush, professor of philosophy; Dr. J. Russell 
Smith, professor of economic geography, and 
Dr. Eugene H. Byrne, professor of history. 


WE learn from the Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education that Dr. Peter Man- 
niche, principal of International People’s Col- 
lege in Elsinore, Denmark, plans to visit the 
United States. He will arrive on March 3, re- 
turning on April 10. The Bulletin also reports 
that Dr. André Philip, professor of economics 
and finance at the University of Lyons, will 
arrive in New York at the end of March, and 
that Dr. Hugo Bergmann, rector of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, will arrive for a stay 
of four weeks on March 18. 


A Roperts memorial dinner to pay tribute to 
the late Arthur J. Roberts, president of Colby 
College from 1908 to 1927, was given on Febru- 
ary 19 by the alumni of eastern Massachusetts. 
It is planned to erect a Roberts Memorial Union 
building at the college. 


Dr. Duncan STARR JOHNSON, professor of 
botany at the Johns Hopkins University, died on 
February 16 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Dr. Gustav GRUENBAUM, professor of Italian 
at the Johns Hopkins University for more than 
twenty-five years, died on February 1 at the age 
of fifty-two years. 


Dr. Leon CusHING PRINCE, professor of his- 
tory and economics at Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., died on January 31 at the age of sixty- 
one years. Dr. Prince was a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Senate from 1928 to 1936. 


Raueu E. HEILMAN, dean of the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University, died on 
February 16. He was fifty years old. 


CHARLES WALTER RICHARDS, superintendent 
of the Western Oklahoma Orphanage at Helena 
and until last November president of South- 
western State Teachers College at Weatherford, 
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Okla., died by suicide on February 14. He was 
fifty-eight years old. 


Harry F. Sraurrer, secretary of the Newark 
School Principals Association for the last twenty 
years, died on February 9 at the age of seventy 
years. Mr. Stauffer retired in 1931 as prin- 
cipal of the Franklin School. 


AnTHONY J. Puauiese, who retired on Jan- 
uary 1 as assistant superintendent of public 
schools in the Bronx, New York City, died on 
February 16 at the age of sixty years. Mr. 
Pugliese had served in the city school system as 
teacher, principal and superintendent for thirty- 
eight years. 


Dr. Louis Dwicut Ray, founder and formerly 
head master of the Irving School, New York 
City, later head master of the Berkeley-Irving 
School for Boys, died on February 17. He was 
seventy-six years old. 


M. S£BASTIEN CHARLETY, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, will preside over an Interna- 
tional Conference of Higher Edueation which 
will be held in Paris from July 26 to 28 as part 
of the educational activity connected with the 
Paris Exposition of Art and Techniques. The 
International Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions will hold its conference in conjunction 
with the International Conference of Elementary 
Teaching and Popular Education in Paris from 
July 23 to 31. 


THE Missouri Psychological Association has 
been organized by members of the American 
Psychological Association residing in or near 
St. Louis, with Dr. John P. Nafe, head of the 
department of psychology at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, as acting chairman. 


Mrs. OuGa K. Mean, the widow of an alumnus, 
has bequeathed her estate, said to be worth $500,- 
000, to the trustees of Amherst College. 


By the will of the late Elihu Root the sum of 
$200,000 is bequeathed to the endowment fund 
of Hamilton College, from which he graduated 
in 1864. 


At the thirty-seventh annual alumni dinner of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology gifts from 
William S. Barstow and Edgar Palmer amount- 
ing to $300,000 were announced for the building 
of two dormitories, as the first step in a plan to 
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provide adequate housing facilities for the sty. 
dents. The new buildings will provide for a 
hundred students. Plans for the future indicate 
the erection of seven new buildings for students, 
five for the faculty, two for athletics and three 
for teaching purposes. Voorhees, Gmelin an 
Walker are the supervising architects. (op. 
struction will start immediately. The northery 
part of the campus will be reserved for studen} 
and faculty housing. 


AN appropriation of $500,000 was voted by 
the Board of Edueation of St. Louis on Febry. 
ary 9 for the erection of a new Negro college, 
primarily for the training of teachers. 


THE New York World-Telegram, quoting 
from an interview with a member of the school 
board, states that the building program for the 
New York city schools may call for the expendi- 
ture of $200,000,000 for new construction and 
$100,000,000 for replacement of old schools. 
School authorities have been asked to prepare 
building plans for six years pursuant to the new 
charter, which provides for a city planning com- 
mission. As soon as the school building staff 
disposes of the 1936 capital outlay projects, it 
will undertake to draw up a schedule for the six- 
year program. This, it is estimated, will require 
six months’ work. It is expected that acquisition 
of sites will be greatly accelerated under the six- 
year plan. The program will probably call for 
the purchase of sites a year or more in advance. 


THE will of Phelps Smith, son of the late Paul 
Smith, hotel proprietor in the Adirondacks, 
makes provision for a coeducational college to 
perpetuate his father’s name. The document 
puts in trust the testator’s controlling interest 
in the Paul Smith’s Light and Power Company 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y. Regarding the college, 
the will directs that “as soon as possible after 
my death and during the life time of the said 
executors or the survivor of them, a corporation 
shall be formed to be known as Paul Smith’s Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. This institution is 
to be located upon the shores of the St. Regis 
Lake if practicable and if not there at some other 
suitable place in the town of Brighton. The col- 
lege will be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
New York State Board of Regents. 


The New York Herald Tribune reports that a 
committee of twenty-five members of the faculty 
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of the College of the City of New York has been 
formed to aid the Spanish government. Lewis 
Mumford, author and member of the board of 
higher education, and Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, 
head of the department of philosophy, are hon- 
orary chairman and chairman, respectively. 

A wiretess dispatch from Berlin to The New 
York Times under date of February 7 states that 
the German Ministry of Education had issued a 
basie list of 120 books that all publie schools 
must obtain at onee for their libraries. These 
hooks, as well as others, are presented under the 
following classifications: “In the Mists of An- 
tiquity,’” “Nordic Heroes,” “German Battles,” 
“(jerman Greatness in Sacrifice and Leadership,” 
“Memorials of the World War,” “Our Unforgot- 
ten Colonies,’ “Germans in All the World,” 
“Nature and the Homeland” and “Youth 
Marches in the New Germany.” 

Tue British Committee of Management of the 
Charles and Julia Henry Fund have awarded 
Henry fellowships, of the value of £500 each 
and tenable for one year at Harvard and Yale 
Universities, to M. J. Dunbar, Trinity College, 
Oxford; G. T. Hesketh, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; J. W. Linnett, St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford; J. E. G. Raymont, University College of 
the South-West, Exeter, and W. W. Brigden, 
King’s College, Cambridge. These fellowships 
were founded by the will of the late Julia Lady 
fenry, “in the earnest hope and desire of 
cementing the bonds of friendship between the 
British Empire and the United States,” the in- 
come to be applied to the provision of fellow- 
ships for British subjeets, tenable in America, 
and of fellowships for American citizens, ten- 
able at English universities. The American trus- 
tees have awarded fellowships to seven students 
for study during the next academie year at the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. The re- 
cipients are Dan Edwin Christie, Bowdoin; 
David A. Robertson, Princeton; Harvey Brooks, 
Yale, and Potter Stewart, Yale, who will go to 
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the University of Cambridge, and Neil G. 
Melone, Harvard; Peter Wierick, Harvard, and 
Archibald S. Foord, Yale, who will go the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


A LIMITED number of scholarships of $420 each 
provide for study in the Institute of Art and 
Archeology of the University of Paris during a 
six weeks’ summer session from June 28 to Au- 
gust 6. These scholarships are made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and are administered by the Institute 
of International Education in cooperation with 
the College Art Association. Courses will be 
offered in ancient, medieval and modern art. 
A eandidate applying for one of these scholar- 
ships must: (1) be an American citizen; (2) be 
a graduate student in art, especially in the his- 
tory of art (7.e., having had at least a year of 
such graduate study at the time of making ap- 
plication), a teacher of art or curator of a 
museum; (3) be in good health; (4) have a 
practical reading, writing and speaking knowl- 
edge of the French language. Preference in 
selection will be given to applicants under thirty- 
five years of age. Lectures are given in the 
French language. 


Unver the honorary presidency of M. Paul 
Valéry, of the French Academy, and the patron- 
age of M. Sébastien Charléty, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, a new “Cercle Francais des 
Etudiants Etrangers” has been formed in Paris. 
Announced as being entirely free from political 
or religious tendencies, its aim is to aid young 
foreign students in the capital to more readily 
come in contact with and understand the various 
aspects of French artistic and cultural life, par- 
ticularly the modern aspects. Three meetings a 
week are held at 13, rue du Four, bringing the 
students into touch with French thinkers of their 
own generation as well as with older men of dis- 
tinction. Lectures, teas and artistic evenings are 
provided. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE TRAINING AND THE CERTIFICA- 
TION OF TEACHERS ON THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 

Tne question of what should constitute the 


minimum aeademie and the minimum profes- 
sional requirements for teachers on the secon- 


dary school level has never been satisfactorily 
answered. State certification bureaus, employ- 
ing schools systems and teacher training insti- 
tutions are not agreed, as witness the wide 
diversity of requirements for teacher certifica- 
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tion in different states and in different school 
systems. These requirements have in many in- 
stances set up barriers that have driven capable 
individuals into professional fields other than 
teaching, to say nothing of the regimentation 
that has resulted. Dean Gildersleeve’s article 
“And Sadly Teach,” in a recent issue of The 
American Scholar, points out clearly the difficul- 
ties faced by a prospective teacher candidate 
trained in one state and barred from teaching in 
another state because the training institution 
failed to provide the exact number of semester 
hours of a professional subject or because the 
student failed to inelude certain specific courses 
in the program of study.’ Professional require- 
ments of the several states make it almost 
mandatory that a college graduate wishing to 
teach in a given state attend a teacher-training 
institution in that state or choose an institution 
of higher learning on the basis of whether the 
said institution meets the state’s requirements 
for teacher certification. In view of the diversity 
of requirements it would appear that there might 
be certain minimum requirements acceptable to 
all states and additional requirements, academic 
and professional, that might be met following 
graduation from college and while the teacher is 
engaged in active teaching service. 

That the present program of secondary school 
teacher training is not in general favor can not 
be denied. One of the chief criticisms is that 
candidates for teaching are deficient in subject- 
matter preparation as a result of the inclusion 
of the professional courses at the undergraduate 
level. The report of Committee “Q” of the 
American Association of University Professors,” 
many college and university professors of the 
traditional academic subjects and some super- 
visors of secondary school teachers raise the 
question whether the present required profes- 
sional courses do not rob the teacher of needed 
academic and cultural background. Those 
directly connected with teacher training and 
teacher certification likewise sense the need for 
broader cultural background, more academic 
preparation and the opportunity for more effee- 
tive apprentice teaching, with the result that 

1 Virginia C. Gildersleeve, The American Scholar, 
5: 4, Fall, 1936. 

2 Report of Committee Q, ‘‘ Required Courses in 


Edueation,’’ Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, 19: 3, March, 1933. 
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the present tendency in teacher training is noy 
tending toward the addition of the fifth year 
of college work for teacher preparation. Some 
institutions have already instituted the fifth year 
in their teacher training program. Granting the 
contentions of those who advocate a fifth year 
for the training of secondary school teachers, 
the question arises whether a fifth year for q)j 
prospective teachers on the secondary schoo] 
level is the best method of meeting the demands 
for more adequate preparation. Is it not pos. 
sible, as well as probable, that some promising 
teachers will be barred from entering the teach- 
ing profession with the ominous threat of a fifth 
year, to say nothing of eliminating those capable 
individuals who ean ill afford the additional year 
of preparation? Should we not first consider 
the most effective means by which we may secure 
better trained secondary school teachers rather 
than by laying the stress on the desired end? 

The plan here proposed would allow two 
courses of procedure to be followed with the 
final goal of professional and needed academic 
preparation the same for both groups. The plan 
would provide for those who have decided upon 
teaching as a life work and who are financially 
able to afford the fifth year of training, for those 
who desire to enter teaching as a life work, but 
who are not financially able to afford the fifth 
year, and for those who should have active teach- 
ing experience before making a final decision to 
enter upon teaching as a career. 

The combination plan proposed would provide 
that every prospective secondary school teaching 
candidate must graduate from a recognized col- 
lege with a bachelor’s degree, making provision 
for meeting teaching requirements in at least 
two academic subjects with not less than twenty- 
four semester hours of academic preparation 0 
each subject. Professional requirements below 
the bachelor’s degree would be reduced to eight 
semester hours to include three semester hours 
of an introductory survey course in education, 
three semester hours of general methods of sec- 
ondary school teaching, and two semester hours 
of directed observation and supervised appren- 
tice teaching. By redueing the present profes- 
sional requirements more time would be allowed 
for broader academic preparation. The above 
introductory professional courses should enable 
the prospective teacher to acquire information 
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phasic tor teaching, giving the candidate a fair 
background of the history, organization, control, 
administration of public education as well as 
affording a fair knowledge of methods of teach- 
ing and opportunities for apprentice teaching. 

Following the completion of the above pro- 
yam the prospective teacher might decide upon 
one of two courses of action, depending upon 
finances, decision to make teaching a life work, 
opportunity for placement and the desire for 
continued preparation. The individual holding 
the bachelor’s degree and who has met the pre- 
liminary academic and professional preparation 
specified above might be granted a provisional 
certificate, granting he has secured a position, 
with the further requirement that within a stated 
time, as three years, he must meet the profes- 
sional and academic requirements for individuals 
who elect the fifth year. Practical experience, 
certified by a supervisory officer, would be 
counted as satisfying the apprentice teaching 
requirement of the fifth year. The salary scale 
would need to be adjusted, depending upon 
training and experience, with the understanding 
that, onee the teaching candidate satisfies the 
academie and professional requirements of the 
fifth year trained group, the equivalent salary 
would be paid. 

The student who decides to take the fifth year 
of preparation for teaching would devote at least 
one semester to apprentice teaching with increas- 
ing responsibilities leading to increasing control 
of the training semester, while the second semes- 
ter would be devoted to meeting additional pro- 
fessional requirements and acquiring needed 
academic and eultural background. With con- 
tinued professional training following a semester 
of apprentice teaching, or following a year of 
active teaching service, professional courses 
would become more meaningful. The fifth year 
of preparation would afford opportunity for 
continued training for those not successful in 
securing teaching positions, thus keeping alive 
their interest and making them more effective 
teachers. There might still be a third class, 
namely, those who were not able to secure a 
position and who were not financially able to 
continue in the teacher training institution for 
the fifth year. For them there would be the 
possibility of interneship as cadet-teachers, and 
thus they might satisfy the apprentice teaching 
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requirement of the fifth year. Such plan, as it 
is now conducted in several centers, would afford 
opportunity for the continued growth of teach- 
ing candidates, afford administrators and super- 
visors the opportunity to see prospective teach- 
ers in action and would stimulate cadet-teachers 
to effective service by reason of the possibility 
of subsequent employment based on demon- 
strated teaching ability. 

Programs of teacher training as now organ- 
ized include courses which might be given more 
effectively after the individual has had teaching 
experience. A special methods course after a 
semester of apprentice teaching, following or 
paralleling a year of cadet teaching, or after a 
year of active teaching service will be more sig- 
nificant than a special methods course given to 
junior or senior undergraduates. Other profes- 
sional courses that might be made more signifi- 
cant by being given paralleling or following 
practical teaching experience are educational 
psychology, educational measurements, high- 
school problems, vocational guidance and similar 
courses. Teachers in service taking extension 
or summer school courses are often reminded 
that they had the same material in an under- 
graduate professional course, but that they 
failed to see any significance in the subject- 
matter discussed, since they saw no practical ap- 
plication. An educational measurements course 
for the teacher in service is unquestionably of 
more significance than an undergraduate course 
taught in the abstract. Regardless of how effec- 
tive a teacher may be or how serious of purpose 
the student, it is difficult to make an undergradu- 
ate course as meaningful as it may be made for 
the teacher in service. 

The advantages of the combination plan can 
be briefly summarized. This plan would permit 
capable young people to prepare for teaching, 
even though they may not be financially able to 
continue their preparation in a fifth year. By 
providing a differentiated salary scale for those 
going directly into teaching from the four years 
of preparation and for those who complete the 
fifth year, stimulation would be given to every 
teacher to meet requirements for a first-class 
certificate as early as possible. Triflers and the 
unfit would be eliminated early by reason of the 
lowered salary scale for those not meeting the 
fifth-year requirements. The plan would afford 
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school systems the opportunity to become more 
intimately acquainted with teaching candidates 
by reason of the additional requirements in ap- 
prentice teaching or eadet teaching. With the 
addition of the fifth year, or equivalent prepara- 
tion within a specified time, the needs of both 
teaching candidates and teachers in service 
would be met more effectively than under the 
present plan. The criticism would be met that 
the bachelor’s degree is being robbed of its real 
significance by the present professional courses. 
Last, but not least, greater emphasis would be 
placed on additional preparation for effective 
teaching rather than the present over-emphasis 
on courses for the master’s degree as the desider- 
atum for the teacher in service. 

Finally, would it not be preferable to have a 
low minimum requirement based on four years 
of college work that might be acceptable to 
numerous states and to more certifying agencies, 
thus affording opportunity to teaching candi- 
dates to meet the additional requirements while 
in service rather than the present Procrustean 
demands. If we believe that education aims at 
adjustment we might well begin with profes- 
sional and academic requirements for teacher 
training and for teacher certification on the sec- 
ondary school level. 


Frep G. Livincoop 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


“FIRED FOR FIGHTING” 

“You fired me for fighting. Now you have 
called me back and honored me with the privi- 
lege of speaking to this graduating class, because 
I am a fighter.” Thus began Attorney Francis 
J. Heney his commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of California. Fired from a university 
for fighting; a few years later, honored by the 
same university for fighting. What a dilemma! 

There was an unusually keen competition in 
my class for places on the editorial board of the 
Yale Courant. Seeking suggestions for some- 
thing out of the ordinary which might have a 
better prospect of being accepted in the compe- 
tition, I went to Secretary Anson Phelps Stokes, 
who proposed that I look up the subsequent dis- 
tinguished records of some of the men who, for 
one reason or another, had been “invited to leave 
Yale.” They had paid a severe penalty in being 
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abruptly cut off from a superior educational 
opportunity, but, because they were good at 
heart, they had gone ahead unashamed, without 
chagrin, to work out careers of eminent usefy)- 
ness in a wide variety of fields. Their misde- 
meanors had included: (1) impertinence to g 
proctor; (2) disturbing the peaceful slumbers 
of the professors by tying a rope from the tail 
of a calf to the clapper of the college bell; (3) 
inverting the bell one cold winter’s night and 
pouring into it a bucket of water which 
promptly froze and cracked the bell before 
chapel time next morning; (4) questioning the 
explanation of a professor, whose dignity (in 
those days!) was thereby offended. These and 
other pranks and offenses seem slight enough in 
retrospect, but they loomed large in the faculty 
councils at the time of their occurrence. 

In school and often in the family the “good 
boy” might be defined as “the boy who is not 
disturbing any one.” He can be counted upon 
to work along pretty steadily and to play with 
his mates with a minimum of trouble. As he 
grows older he will prove himself a good worker, 
a good neighbor, a good citizen; but he will not 
be the one whom his Alma Mater calls back to 
address the graduating class, for Old Siwash 
chooses to exhibit its distinguished alumni, and 
distinction comes not necessarily from getting 
along agreeably with other people, not from 
thinking and doing as others think and do, but 
from thinking different thoughts, catching the 
vision of things that might be different from the 
present, having the courage to fight, when neces- 
sary, to make that vision come true. 

In the university and out of the university, 
Francis Heney was a fighter. While he was a 
student in the university his fighting was not 
appreciated; outside the university in civic life 
his fighting was appreciated, even by the uni- 
versity itself. 

Not long ago the newspapers reported the 
death of Abraham Ruef, who was “boss” of San 
Francisco early in the 1900’s. He was gradu- 
ated with honors from the university and at the 
commencement exercises he delivered an oration 
on “Purity in Politics.” Years later his actual 
activities digressed so far from the ideals which 
as a student he had expressed in this oration 
that the fighter, Attorney Heney, landed him in 
San Quentin Penitentiary. 

With this striking incident Professor William 
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i. Hocking, of Harvard, begins his lecture on 
“College Values.” “We teachers,” he says, 
“have not convineed our students of the values 
we set before them.” We have inflicted penal- 
ties that were hardly deserved and we have 
awarded honors to students whose mates knew 
that they did not deserve them. 

What is youth to do in the face of such con- 
flicting cireumstances? 

While speaking this summer at the Confer- 
ence on Edueational Problems at Montana State 
University, Dean James R. Jewell, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, drew from his pocket a card 
and began reading a list of names illustrious in 
the history of literature, of science, of education, 
in the United States. “You know these people,” 
Dr. Jewell said, “for their accomplishments in 
life. You recognize them as among the great 
people in our American history, but every one 
of them—great men and women though they 
proved to be—was dropped from some college 
or university !” 

Kollowing the world war there was such a 
rapid inerease in college enrolment that higher 
institutions generally were overtaxed and teach- 
ers and administrators had serious difficulties 
simply in “handling the crowds.” As a result, 
considerable numbers of students were dropped; 
too often they were branded as failures in 
scholarship or as misfits in the campus life. 
Occasional voices were raised, even then, against 
this misdirection, if not actual sacrifice, of 
young life. 

But, to-day, do not our colleges and universi- 
ties have an even greater responsibility to select 
the young people who are most likely to succeed 
in and to profit by higher education? After 
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their admission may we not surround them with 
such possibilities for their own creative develop- 
ment that they shall go forth in due time as con- 
structive influences not only for our country but 
for higher education ? 

“For the good of the group” an individual 
must still be sacrificed occasionally, but, with 
millions of qualified, able-bodied men unem- 
ployed, with hundreds of thousands of youth 
practically transient—the doors of industry 
closed to them—college teachers and adminis- 
trators should think twice—yes, thrice—before 
dropping a student who was intellectually and 
morally qualified for admission. 

If it is our dignity that has been hurt, our 
pride that has been injured, our patience that 
has been tried, let us reserve judgment until it 
can be exercised calmly. Instances of this sort 
arise most often from conflict with a spirited 
youth who is discontented with things as they 
are, though not knowing just how he would 
change them; ill at ease with the powers that 
be, though not yet sufficiently self-disciplined to 
begin to govern. 

Such young people bear evidences of capabil- 
ity of the sort our country greatly needs! They 
are at hand for us to guide a little while longer, 
if we will. It is only from young people of real 
capacity that we can hope to be the means of 
evoking such powers that they will prove by 
their later leadership what the ultimate possi- 
bilities of democracy in American government 
may be—democracy that they learned to appre- 
ciate in college because they were not arbitrarily 
“fired for fighting.” 

WENDELL 8. Brooks 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TEACHERS IN UNIFORM 

THE teacher, the pivotal figure in the Nazi 
rgime’s militaristic edueation program, must of 
necessity have proper military as well as politi- 
cal qualifications. The official aim is the “sol- 
dierly teacher.” 

[t was by way of manufacturing this ideal 
pedagogue that training of would-be teachers in 
military land sports through the Reich Cura- 
torium for Youth Proficiency was required by a 
decree of January 16, 1933, and service in the 
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military Labor Service camps was made virtually 
mandatory in February, 1933. 

Even the seemingly inconsequential decrees of 
April 20 and May 6, 1933, requiring all teachers 
colleges to be called Hochschule fiir Lehrerbild- 
ung instead of Pedagogische Akademie—a 
change due to the baleful foreign connotations 
of the latter term—were pregnant with military 
significance. How perspicacious were the obser- 
vations of the Pedagogische Zentralblatt to that 
effect : 
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Inwardly it signifies that the teacher shall no 
longer be trained to be a world citizen who shall 
educate youth in international ideals but that he 
shall be a real Fatherland-binding force who shall 
bring the youth to a real German folk conscious- 
ness. Folk knowledge, defense geography and 
knowledge of the border lands are therefore the 
new training fields with which the student in the 
Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung is made familiar. 


On the occasion of the dedication of a teach- 
ers’ training school in Lauenburg on June 24, 
1933, teachers were frankly hailed by Minister 
of Education Rust as “the Storm Troop leaders 
of German education” dedicated to “rear up a 
Spartan race.” He further declared in no un- 
certain terms that “the school must be guided 
by the spirit of our great field grey army and 
must see to it that the whole nation in its totality 
is brought up in that spirit,” warning that “those 
who are not ready to enter into this Spartan com- 
munity must give up the hope of ever becoming 
German citizens.’ 

By September 9, 1933, the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Lehrerzeitung could report that already 
“over a thousand teachers from Berlin and the 
provinces had had instruction on the fundamen- 
tal principles of a reasonable and effective air 
defense” and view the resultant future of educa- 
tion with enthusiasm. 


As a result of this, we can now discuss with our 
pupils the relevant clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and make clear to them the difference be- 
tween the disarmament carried out by Germany 
and the armaments of other powers, especially with 
reference to air warfare. Such instruction can be 
given along with the history lesson and the lessons 
in citizenship, while air defense as a subject can 
be introduced into the study of several other sub- 
jects. For instance, in the geology or geography 
class when we are dealing with Germany, we can 
bring home to the pupils the appalling nearness of 
the danger, Germany’s vulnerability from the air, 
the threat to our industrial centres, the extraordi- 
nary effectiveness of air attack as a result of the 
increase in size of our great centres of population. 
In the mathematics class we can turn the lesson to 
air defense, for instance, by discussing the course 
of a bomb after release, the speed of the wind, ete. 
The chemistry teacher can introduce the subject of 
chemical warfare and in the natural history class 
health lectures can deal with the part that the doctor 
will have to play. 


1 Dorothy Woodman, ‘‘ Hitler Rearms,’’ p. 262. 
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A month later, on October 6, Minister of Edy. 
cation Rust announced that training in the §,4 
and the Arbeitsdienst would be required of app). 
eants for teaching examinations. “The future 
teacher,” he explained, “must move and act like 
a soldier.” Supplementary measures followed 
in quick succession. 

On November 2, 1933, it was reported that the 
Prussian Minister of Education and the Supreme 
Command of the Storm Troops had together 
issued an absolutely mandatory order requiring 
all teachers and would-be teachers to join the 
Storm Troops and obtain the benefit of its excel. 
lent military and political training. The decree 
further necessitated enlistment in the Labor 
Service camps, instruction in military sports 
and, to facilitate all this, concentration of would- 
be teachers in “comradeship houses.” Teachers 
were ordered to wear their Storm Troop uni- 
forms in school and at all outside ceremonies.’ 

In addition, teachers are required to dissemi- 
nate militaristic propaganda, to participate in 
school military exercises such as “protection 
drills,” ete., and to encourage the extra-eurricu- 
lar military activities of the Hitler Youth. 

Rewards for enterprise in this connection is 
fulsome, and those who wish to see their bread 
buttered more thickly know that the surest way 
to favor is through military mouthings. The 
standing of Achim von Arnim, rector of the 
Technical High School of Charlottenburg, must 
have been considerably enhanced when he ecstati- 
cally welcomed army conscription of the young, 
in a Nazi students’ journal. 

Gone, he wrote, are the disgraceful years when 
high-school students and their teachers took no 
interest in military matters. The great tide of 
enthusiasm of young people for conscription is 
one of the happiest signs of the times. But con- 
scription under the Third Empire must be more 
strict than under the Kaiser. In pre-war days 
money helped many avoid service. Students 
anxious to complete their education managed to 
escape through various pretexts. To avoid con- 
scription many even mutilated their bodies and 
migrated to America. As a result there infil- 
trated into the army persons of inferior race. 


The few who served under arms as a right of 
German youth and who knew, to speak with Blucher, 


2 Kdlnische Zeitung, November 2, 1933. 
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it was a humiliation not to serve, represented by no 
means the prevalent view. 

But under the Third Empire conscription is 
welcomed, not avoided. 

Through sports, the comradeship of the camps, 


the community spirit of the Labor Service, youth 
longs for service under arms. The will for military 
training prevails from the student to the poorest 
young worker. They do not mind hardship; mass 
quarters and other discomforts do not worry them. 
Individualists of the old school who preferred to 
play chess in their quiet rooms rather than sing in 
the column with the gun on the shoulder have van- 
ished, or if they are still to be found, they hide their 
opinions in shame... .« 

The one year of military service will in future 
only be the final rounding-off in the use of arms, 
while route-marching, training and discipline, the 
beginnings of fighting and shooting service, and 
last, but not least, the education in military-political 
outlook must be made into flesh and blood in the 
young men during this earlier period. In this way 
is produced a soldiery which in the National Social- 
ist State carries the shield and weapons of the 
nation in honor and greatness.3 


“Voluntary” service in the Reichswehr is 
mandatory for all teachers, regardless of the 
importance or pressure of academic work. Re- 
cently, Professor Werner Heisenberg, of the 
University of Leipzig, a Nobel Prize winner and 
one of Germany’s leading physicists, was not 
permitted to accept an invitation to deliver a 


paper at the Harvard University tereentenary 
celebration beeause he had been assigned to a 
machine-gun company in Southern Bavaria for 


eight weeks of “voluntary” military service.‘ 
Those who do not show themselves “soldierly 
teachers” do not long hold their jobs. Some 350 
teaching appointments made in 1933 in Baden 
alone, one of the smaller German states, were 
apparently made because teachers carried over 
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from democratic days lacked “soldierly” quali- 
ties. The lecture syllabus of the German uni- 
versities for the winter term of 1933 indicated 
that several thousand professors had to retire 
because they were unqualified “to create and 
teach in the spirit of the Storm Troops.” 

The National Socialist Teachers Federation 
would have no reason for being if it did not 
facilitate, as it does preeminently, the militariza- 
tion of German education. “Armaments and 
National Socialism” was one of the major topics 
at a recent meeting of the Federation.® In an 
address at this conference, Herr Stummerbach, 
first chief of staff of Armament Division No. 5, 
informed the teachers that “the major problem 
not only of the moment but of the near future 
is to place Germany on a war basis” and pro- 
ceeded to urge them to make the students of the 
land war-minded as a means toward putting the 
nation on that basis.° Aviation was one of the 
major subjects of discussion at a Bayreuth con- 
ference in July, 1936.” 

Not unlike the federation in military policy is 
the “League of German High Schools.” In a 
declaration on the reorganization of the high 
schools, printed in May, 1933, the league stated : 
“We shall consider new forms of national edu- 
eation, such as labor conscription, training in 
settlements, military sport, border defense, by 
youth organizations and youth leagues, also as 
our cause, for they are the cause of the whole 
nation.”® The same note was struck by the 
Association of German Teachers of History on 
the eve of the August 19, 1934, election, when, 
prostrate before the swastika, it declared it saw 
in Hitler “the fulfillment of a long lasting strug- 
gle” and “the hope for the future of nation and 
Empire.’ 

M. B. SCHNAPPER 

New York, N, Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE STANDARDS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 
ENGLISH observers of American education 
usually agree in their reports on what they see 
n the United States. They commend the gen- 


' Der Deutsche Student, April, 1935. 
‘New York Times, August 30, 1936. 





erous expenditure, the lavish buildings and the 
provision for libraries, but deplore the stand- 
ardization and superficiality of instruction, 


5 Dorothy Woodman, ‘‘ Hitler Rearms,’’ p. 263. 
6 Hitler, ‘‘Treibt Zum Krieg,’’ p. 462. 

7 Kulturkampf, July 24, 1936. 

8 Frankfurter Zeitung, May 3, 1933. 

® Volkischer Beobachter, August 14, 1934. 
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over-attention to the mediocre at the expense of 
the gifted pupil, low cultural standards, weak- 
ness in character training and an almost com- 
plete lack of preparation for political leadership 
and service. 

The observations on which these judgments 
are based are and accurate. The 
English visitor, exchange teacher, or graduate 
student finds that the content, or subject-mat- 
American 


numerous 


ter, of the high-school courses in 
schools bears a general resemblance to those of 
English secondary schools. English, history, 
mathematies, foreign languages and science are 
the staple courses. Applying the tests of schol- 
arship and refinement to which he is accustomed, 
and which seem appropriate to this phase of 
education, he finds the American pupils inferior. 
He plausibly concludes that America’s standards 
of edueation are solely monetary and industrial; 
that is to say, that Americans measure improve- 
ment in education by larger expenditures of 
money, bigger buildings and more efficient mass 
production. These standards are, by implica- 
tion, contrasted with those of English education, 
with its emphasis on scholarship, cultural refine- 
ment, character training and the will to service 
in political life. 

To an Englishman who has taught for several 
years in both English and American schools, the 
analogy with the factory is too facile, and the 
contrast with English education more flattering 
than just. English visitors can rarely overcome 
their disposition to view American secondary 
schools as if they were trying, rather unsuccess- 
fully, to be English secondary schools. To make 
a fair comparison it is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of American schools to be tested in the 
light of their own aims and objectives and in 
their American setting. 

Few people would venture to generalize about 
the standards of secondary education in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland as a whole; in- 
deed, few English teachers, it may be con- 
jeetured, could describe the educational system 
of Scotland. The United States are forty- 
eight in number. Texas and California together 
are larger than France and Germany. Oregon, 
ninth in area, is larger than Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. West Virginia, fortieth in 
area, is almost as large as the Irish Free State. 
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There is no single “educational system” for qj 
these states. The Federal government has jy 
responsibility for schools. Each state gover, 
ment is ultimately responsible for its own systey 
—for licensing teachers, for imposing standard, 
for giving grants in aid and sometimes for ¢op. 
ducting examinations. Each local school board — 
is largely autonomous. “Private schools,” sinj. 
lar to English public schools, are numerous jy 
the eastern states. These forty-eight state 
(which may appropriately be regarded as forty. 
eight countries) differ from each other in wealth, 
racial composition and economie activities. Each 
has its own variety of local conditions and edu. 
cational problems. The same measure for con. 
parison can not be applied to a Philadelphia high 
school, in which half the pupils are Italian anda 
quarter Jews, to a small Iowa town of Seandi- 
navian farmers and to a Kentucky mountain 
school for “poor whites.” 

If the “typical” American school is sought it 
will be found not in a few metropolitan centers, 
where population is as dense as in South Lan- 
cashire, but in the small town that is the center 
of a rural county. In such small towns and in 
remote country districts the high school is not a 
“soulless institution” or a “factory,” but the 
center of social and cultural activity. The school 
play is the community play; the school orchestra 
is the community orchestra; parent-teacher 
groups gather there; the townspeople attend 
games to cheer the high-school team, and the local 
paper devotes a weekly column to high-school 
news. 

Any diseussion of American high schools must 
take account not only of these complexities of 
social setting, but also of the magnitude of the 
task which they undertake. In the school year 
1933-34, 3,500,000 pupils attended public high 
schools in America. In one city 95 per cent. of 
all children of high-school age were in attendance 
last year; in the State of Ohio the corresponding 
figure was 75 per cent. According to the figures 
of two years ago 60 per cent. of all the popula- 
tion of high-school age was enrolled in the 30,000 
high schools in the country. In brief, an attempt 
is being made in the United States to give 4 
formal education to most (and in some states 
all) of its adolescents. 

The appearance of uniformity and standard- 
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zation in American schools results in part from 
the necessity of establishing minimum standards 
in an educational process so vast and so rapidly 
undertaken. Administration has become a spe- 
cialized function. The thousands of teachers 
eded could not be selected from a few honors 
students, but most consist in large part of the 
rank and file of mediocre graduates of mediocre 
colleges. Such recruits need training, guidance 
and supervision beyond English conceptions. 
Satisfactory examination results must be ob- 
tained. Even as in English secondary schools, 
some measurable produet is expected. Moreover, 
the hundreds of colleges have to set some stand- 
ards for admission, in agreement with each other 
and with the schools. A norm of mediocrity has 
resulted. 

This phase of standardization is passing, be- 
cause the initial problem of attaining minimum 
standards has been largely solved. The publica- 
tions of teachers’ associations, the proceedings 
of the National Edueation Association, and the 
bulletins of colleges show that Americans are 
awake to the necessity of adapting the high 
school both to its communal responsibility and 
to the individual needs and abilities of its 
pupils. It has been admitted that universal sec- 
ondary edueation is desirable; to what ends it 
can best be directed is a question that is con- 
tinually answered afresh in the light of experi- 
ence, 

One paramount need has been generally recog- 
nized—that these children, differing in race, 
origin, eeconomie cireumstanees and social and 
cultural status, shall become acceptable and re- 
sponsible citizens. Hence the emphasis on 
“civies,” and the elevation into formal courses 
of matters that have been regarded in England 
as incidental to the study of elassies or history. 
Much of this work has been sterile, but the 
search for better means is proseeuted. Studies 
and experiments in the teaching of citizenship 
that have barely been begun in England have 
advanced much farther in America. The need 
for a variety of educational experiences to meet 
the different needs of children who differ in abil- 
ities has been generally recognized. The courses 
provided in a large school are bewildering in 
number and range; small schools group their 
children in seetions according to their abilities; 
some schools initiate new programs for chil- 
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dren who can not learn with ease and others later 
adopt them. Such courses include mathematics 
turned to practical ends, studies of the local 
community, applied arts and simple remedial 
exercises in writing and speech. At the other 
extreme good scholarship is encouraged by coop- 
eration of colleges and schools in such enter- 
prises as the Eight-Year Experiment. 

The average attainment, in subject-matter, of 
American high-school students is, of course, in- 
ferior to that of the English secondary school 
pupil. Children of foreign parents, and from 
poor and uncultured homes, are sorely handi- 
capped. Such subjects as English, French and 
history must be taught to them, not so much that 
proficiency may be achieved in the subject, as 
for initiating them into cultural and intellectual 
traditions. The average of 3,000,000 children, 
moreover, is necessarily lower than the average 
of a quarter of that number sifted according to 
social status and scholastic aptitude. A com- 
parison with English schools and their products, 
if it must be made, should take account of the 
numbers and social origins of the pupils in each 
country. The average American high-school 
pupil must be set beside the average child in 
England, who, until this year, left school at 14, 
and who in future will be found in a senior 
schoo! and allowance must then be made for the 
variety of regions, states and races that consti- 
tute the American continent and people. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the 
criticism frequently directed against American 
schools that they train their pupils poorly for 
the responsibilities as citizens. The prevalence 
of crime and corruption, and the dearth of men 
of good character, good education and good 
social standing in local, state and national poli- 
tics are cited in evidence. The education system, 
however, should not be charged with all the de- 
fects of its social and economic setting. Neither 
in England nor in America ean the schools cor- 
rect basie social mischief. On the other hand, 
the schools may be eredited with some positive 
achievement in establishing throughout a con- 
tinent such a community of democratic ideals 
that during the period of their existence class 
conflict has been restrained from breeding dic- 
tatorship, and state and sectional rivalries have 
settled themselves out of court.—Correspondent 
of the London Times Educational Supplement. 
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REPORTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES! 


THIS association for almost a quarter of a 
century has been devoting itself to the develop- 
ment of the science and art of college adminis- 
tration and teaching. It has been attempting, in 
the midst of a rapidly changing scene, both 
within and without the college, to make college 
administration a learned profession. The as- 
sociation and its member colleges have worked 
together, on the problems of administration and 
guidance, on three distinet levels. Be it said 
parenthetically that when we say “this associa- 
tion,’ we mean the college officials themselves, 
working cooperatively. 

(1) There is the level of the internal admin- 
istration of the individual college. The asso- 
ciation has never entered this field except upon 
special invitation. It has conducted a multitude 
of investigations and surveys. The bulk of its 
information and counselling service, the initi- 
ation of which is taken by the colleges and which 
grows in proportions from year to year, has 
been within this field. 

(2) There is the level of the development of 
tests, measurements, skills, techniques. The con- 
tribution of the association on this level has been 
chiefly through discussions in the Bulletin and 
in books on the arts, including college architec- 
ture, and on comprehensive examinations, the 
third one of which—‘Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in the Humanities’—is now ready for 
publication. 

(3) There is the level of the discovery, iso- 
lation and statement of the elemental principles 
and guiding ideals which may, at least for our 
day and generation, be considered as symbols 
and heralds of the life, liberty and happiness to 
which our democracy is dedicated and con- 
secrated. These grow out of the deeper and 
more inclusive insights of succeeding genera- 
tions, not forgetting our own, and are constantly 
subject to adaptation. These may become our 


1 From the report of the executive secretary to 
the twenty-third annual meeting held at The May- 
flower, Washington, D. C., January 14-15, 1937. 


dependable criteria of liberal education. A 
passing urgency is imposed upon us now to se 
and find these guiding ideals and principles, |; 
is the most important function of the associatio, 
We need a statable and understandable phil 
ophy of liberal education. 

Such clarifications in our thinking as yj 
come from the wide survey outlined for this 
meeting will suggest sound bases for readjug. 
ments in the program of the college of liber 
arts and sciences. The implication may fairly 
be drawn that if in some areas of the orderliney 
and emergence of the elements there can be such 
brilliant creations as mankind has become x. 
customed to, there may be creative work eventu. 
ally in all the realms of human culture. 

During the year the association has place 
increased emphasis upon this search, particularly 
through projects concerned with musie, the arts, 
the drama, the use of books, emphasis upon te 
disciplines—attempting, if you please, to fill up 
to some extent the “cultural lag” in which ow 
life has been caught. This it has done through 
its publications and in its regional conferences. 
It has cooperated with some of the professional 
associations to the same end. It has not a- 
tempted to revive the conception of formal 
discipline, but has sought, in the effort to throw 
the chief responsibility on the student for secur- 
ing an education, to point out the necessity ot 
self-discipline, whether it operates by deduction 
in the traditional sense, by induction in the 
modern sense, by analyses or by syntheses, 
through devotion to the sciences or the human- 
ities. It has envisioned, as an important means 
of filling this cultural lag, the processes of inter- 
relationship, the intertwining of the various 
branches of the tree of life which by artificial 
means we have been training on separate trel- 
lises. It is impressed with the necessity for 4 
continuous process of mental and social adjust- 
ment. It diseards the distinction, a product of 
modern not ancient thought, between the scholar 
and the scientist. It recognizes the function of 
some of the disciplines—musie, art, philosophy, 
religion—as in essence peculiarly unifying 4 
well as liberalizing. 

Our liberal colleges can not strive merely ' 
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impart or transmit ready-made knowledge, much 

less ready-made loyalties, affections and ap- 

Sur. preciations, but rather their purpose must be 
ee ® the cooperative quest of those methods and prin- 
I ciples by which teacher and student together may 
Ot carry on their chosen tasks. As Kinstein says, 
og. “Education is joy and artistry; knowledge is 
dead; truth is alive!” In terms of discoverable 

il principles, working solutions may be found of 
is ® such problems as those involved in the divisional 
St © orvanization of the curriculum, in the relation- 
al ; ship between liberal and professional and tech- 
i a nological education, in individual and _ social 
. achievement with the social, moral and political 
: i implications involved, in the limitations of in- 
* #  doctrination and of freedom, in the real source 
of institutional eontrol—to mention but a few 
of the problems pressing upon us at the moment. 
During its entire history the association has 
heen developing with much consistency an edu- 
cational program. Few features of this pro- 
eram, because of the logie of experience, have 
been discarded. At the beginning it announced 





"a policy of inelusiveness rather than exclusive- 
ness. ‘To-day, at the maximum of its member- 
ship, it ineludes colleges affiliated with or in 


large measure under the control of federal, state 
or municipal officials; colleges affiliated in 
manifold ways with the three great religious 
groups—Catholies, Protestants and Jews—and 
colleges supported or controlled frequently by 
self-perpetuating directors and independent of 
any type of official influence by state or church. 

The association is not now nor has it ever been 
' ~ engaged in standardization or accreditment. Its 
' _ poliey has been one of constructive educational 
procedure, based, first, upon systematic and 
continuous faet-finding and research, followed 
___ by publication either through bulletins or books, 
with the belief that such procedure, if it were 
worthily conducted, would eventuate in the im- 
provement of the colleges not by any overhead 
'_ ageney but by those to whom the interests of 
the colleges were immediately entrusted. In the 
beginning three watchwords were proposed—in- 


Se at eae 








formation, ecommunieation, inspiration. Those 
4 are our watehwords now. 
i It has not been a legislative body. While 


‘rom time to time it has interpreted its own 
indings and the findings of other agencies and 
‘as approved and even recommended temporary 
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formulations of doctrine, it has never under- 
taken to insist upon their acceptance by the 
colleges. 

It has always respected as sacred the per- 
sonality of the individual college. It has not 
attempted to create patterns of procedure or of 
attainment. It has recognized not only the right 
but the responsibility of each college to develop 
and to publicize its own appeal and adaptability 
to its own constituency. It has held to the view 
that diversity in the midst of unity is a sound 
and laudable purpose and a distinctive charac- 
teristic of American colleges, provided each col- 
lege stands on a defensible educational founda- 
tion. 

It is not and never has been an agency of ad- 
ministration unless and except as the administra- 
tive function in special fields has been assigned 
to it by the association itself. 

It has not been an agency of propaganda. 
It has frequently declined to enter campaigns 
of propaganda for objectives which within them- 
selves it considered worthy but which were either 
outside its field of developing a science and art 
of college administration and teaching, or which 
it believed could be attained through dignified 
publicity and the exercise of reason rather than 
by high-powered pressure. 

It has not antagonized other educational 
agencies with differing aims. In confining its 
major interest to the field of liberal education 
at the undergraduate level it has had no dis- 
position to quarrel with the various types of 
vocational, professional and technological in- 
stitutions and agencies, nor with the highly 
complicated organization of the great univer- 
sities. It has been impressed with the fact that 
every American university has a liberal college 
or a group of liberal colleges at its core. It has 
frankly favored the postponement of emphasis 
upon the technicalities of professional training, 
whenever possible, until the graduate period. 

Neither has it assumed that the college of 
liberal arts and sciences is the only liberalizing 
agency in American higher education. It has 
recognized and acclaimed the liberalizing influ- 
ences which more and more are permeating the 
professional and technological schools. Individ- 
ual colleges of the association have sometimes 
ineluded certain subject-matter usually consid- 
ered as of professional significance in their 
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curricula on the ground that such subject-matter 
yields itself to liberal treatment. It has not 
looked with favor upon the multiplication, by 
state authorities, of detailed courses in pedagogy. 
It has held that liberal education represents a 
comprehensive method as well as a result, that 
it is the spirit of it, not the form, that maketh 
alive. 

The association has been from the first and 
continues to be a pioneering agency. It has 
carried on exploration on many frontiers. Dur- 
ing the first few years of its history some of 
these activities were directed toward the placing 
of the resourées of college personnel at the hands 
of the government in time of war. It partici- 
pated in the forming of the Emergency Council 
of Education and the president and the execu- 
tive secretary of the association served at Wash- 
ington in similar capacities in the Emergency 
Council, which at the time of the Armistice and 
under this administrative arrangement was 
transformed into the American Council on 
Education. It instituted and for the first few 
years operated a plan of international exchange 
of scholars, and throughout its history has stood 
steadfastly for better international relationships 
through exchange professorships as well as 
scholarships, through a program of interna- 
tional reciprocity, through the National Convo- 
cation of Colleges and Universities on Interna- 
tional Disarmament at Chicago in 1921, through 
lectures at the Sorbonne (1924), through special 
plans of education for peace in individual eol- 
leges. 

The association launched a plan of coopera- 
tive purchasing, of cooperative publicity, of 
personnel work, of college teacher placement, of 
determining the cost of college education and 
securing a basal system of financial reports; an 
improved plan of elassification of colleges; a 
systematic study of curriculum building; pre- 
liminary investigation within the area of inter- 
collegiate athletics eventuating in the recom- 
mendation that athletics should become a part 
of the educational program of the college, con- 
trolled by the faculty; a system of principles 
for guidance in the fields of academic freedom 
and tenure; the “campaign of perseverance” 
through continuous relationship with trust com- 
panies, insurance companies and the legal pro- 
fession; studies in methods of improving college 


teaching. It urged the graduate schools to offer 
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facilities for the study of the problems of highs 
education. Under all circumstances it has stood 
for religion as a central impulse to freedom. |, 
most of these cases, though not in all, the devel. 
opment and administration of such plans hay 
been turned over to specialized agencies, This 
does not mean that it has left its children, noy 
in various stages of development, on the door. 
step of others and has run away. It holds itsel; 
ready to render aid and comfort to these chjj. 
dren as occasion may warrant. It has at. 
tempted to serve the colleges in the fields of 
strategy, of guidance. It has attempted to yp 
behind the forms of implementation and if pos. 
sible to discover the elements of human digi. 
pline, the foundations upon which the super. 
structure of liberal education must be built, the 
essential position which liberal education holds 
in our total educational program. It has at- 
tempted such things as these on the principle of 
freedom and not through any form of coercion 
assumed or assigned. It is thus that American 
colleges through a quarter of a century have 
attained a really remarkable unity—the unity 
of liberty and not of law. 

The program of this meeting approaches the 
liberal college from the standpoint of subject- 
matter, but lays emphasis upon the development 
of the student. Subject-matter is basal to the 
work of liberal education—but not so much 
because it is subject-matter as because of its 
psychological and educational implications. The 
modern progressive college concerns itself with 
the conscious life of teachers and students. It 
has as its objective, superficially speaking, the 
discovery and development of student interests 
and capacities. But forever underlying this 
surface stream of consciousness are the discov- 
eries and achievements of the human race. The 
movements of minds in their ceaseless struggles 
have formed the imperishable substratum of our 
educational program and of our life. This sub- 
stratum must constantly be explored. It is thus 
we learn by experience. By digging below the 
surface we discover our deposited resources. 
What, if in answer to the inquiry, Where shall 
wisdom be found? more that is good is discov- 
ered in the old than in the new? That would 
not be strange. Again the insight of the poet- 
philosopher would appear: 





then shall pestilent vision 
float off like mist rising 
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hover a moment, melt, 

to reveal primitive mountains 

set to be climbed 

if hearts chant courage 

Mountains placed from the first day, 
guard against facile finding.? 


To-day the liberal college is challenged to 
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muster its resources, latent and kinetic, to define 
its position with more clarity, to place before 
the student motivating objectives, and to move 
forward. 
What is the framework of that ordered society 
known as a liberal college? 
Rosert L. Ketuy 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENTS OF 
PATIENTS IN A MENTAL 
HOSPITAL 


Ir occurred to the authors that during the 
time when modern edueators are attempting to 
justify programs of scholastic expansion in so 
many ways one of the most interesting and 
profitable approaches to the topic would be to 
study the relationship, if any, of scholastic 
training to one’s mental health. To take this 
problem in its entirety manifestly would be 
impossible. One method of attack, however, did 
appear to be open, and that was to go into a 


well-established mental hospital and study the 
records of school progress of those individuals 
who were in the institution as patients. Accord- 


dilni 


mates of the Central State Hospital for the 
Insane in Nashville, Tennessee. 

In the beginning it must be realized that the 
records in this institution are incomplete in 
many instances. They are ambiguous in others. 
Henee it was not possible to get definite, un- 
equivocal data on more than about 50 per cent. 
of the institutional population. There is no way 
of saying with exactness whether the records 
which are complete are thoroughly representa- 
tive of the entire patient population, but the 
authors do not see any apparent reason why any 
selection should have been present. Where in- 
completeness in records was present it resulted 
usually from patients having been brought in 
by others than their relatives, and without per- 
There is no evident reason for 
assuming that those so inducted were of any one 
scholastie type more than some other. In any 
event, these data are complete for all cases— 
‘98—about whom it was possible to obtain defi- 
nite information. 

The Central State Hospital is one of three 


_? Earl Daniels, ‘‘Preface to Philosophy,’’ The 
Yale Review, winter, 1937. 


sonal histories. 





similar institutions supported by the state of 
Tennessee. It serves the middle counties of the 
state, and this population is predominantly a 
native-born, rural or semi-rural, Anglo-Saxon 
group. Only one city, Nashville, is in its dis- 
trict. From the institutional records the facts 
which were tabulated for each case consisted of : 
sex, date of birth, present age, psychosis, age at 
time of admission, age at onset of the psychosis, 
record of previous admissions and educational 
or scholastic achievement. 

The accuracy of all obtained records is not 
beyond question, to be sure. Particularly is this 
true with respect to the age of the onset of a 
psychosis. A trained psychological clinician or 
psychiatrist living with an individual would 
hardly be able to say with full assurance as to 
the exact date of a psychotic onset. To assume 
that institutional records on a technical matter 
of this type are accurate when they have been 
gained in most instances from relatively un- 
trained individuals or court attachés is quite 
unwise. The records included, however, prob- 
ably are about as accurate as one could antici- 
pate finding for cases in most similar institu- 
tions. 

In Table I one will note the frequencies and 
percentage frequencies with which certain levels 
of scholastic attainment were reached by the 
inmates of both sexes. Thus, it can be seen that 
12.2 per cent. of the males and 5.3 per cent. of 
the females had had no education when they 
entered the institution. On the other hand, 1.5 
per cent. of the males and 4.7 per cent. of the 
females had finished college, at least. To con- 
tinue, 56.1 per cent. of the men had continued 
their education no farther than the sixth grade, 
whereas the scholastic training of only 39.4 per 
cent. of the women stopped at this point. Two 
and nine tenths per cent. of the men, as opposed 
to 9.2 per cent. of the women, had continued in 
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TABLE I 


NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES AT SPECIFIC LEVELS OF SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENT ACcopp. 
ING TO SEX, AND COMBINED 
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school beyond high school. All these points or _ belief that the differences are the results only of 
ranges of sampling indicate a definitely superior chance sampling at the various levels. 

scholastic status for the female over the male In addition to being concerned with a survey 
patients. Furthermore, each indicated percent- of the scholastic levels reached by the inmates as 
age difference is so large, when compared with a whole, one of the very pertinent problems was 
its probable error, as to leave little room for the to discover whether patients suffering with dif- 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL DIAGNOSED PSYCHOSES AT SPECIFIC LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
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ferent types of mental illnesses might have come 
from different scholastie strata. Accordingly, 
the cases were distributed into their psychotic 
classifications, as determined by the institutional 
psychiatrists, and the scholastic attainments of 


each group were studied. This is shown in 


Table II. 

“ review of this table makes it quickly evi- 
Jent that there are only two psychotic groupings 
which include a sufficient number of cases to 
justify a very thorough comparison. These are 
the dementia praecox, or schizophrenic, and 
manic-depressive groups. Together, these two 
types constitute 72 per cent. of the included 
population. Interestingly, and somewhat con- 
trary to results such as those reported by 
Gardner,! who worked with a much smaller 
croup of patients in Massachusetts, one finds 
here no evidence of any significant difference in 
the scholastie backgrounds of these two groups. 
In each instance, the lowest 25 per cent. of the 
roup had reached the fourth grade, the median 
was right at the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the seventh grade, and the highest 25 per cent. 
reached the high eighth or low ninth grade. 
Also, there was only .5 of 1 per cent. difference 
in the number who had attended college. 

In considering a table of this type there are 
some problems which arise inevitably as a result 
of the nature of psychiatric diagnoses and classi- 
Any one familiar with this field 


fications. 


knows that these are quite arbitrary at times, 
and knows also that they reflect the particular 
psychiatrie philosophies of the diagnosticians 
in other instances. Thus, we can not say for 
certain that all eases placed in the two major 
groups are properly classified, nor can this be 
said for the patients in any mental hospital. 
The same thing prevails with most of the minor 
psychotic groups. Thus, where 6 per cent. of 
the population is put in a group of “Psychosis 
with Mental Retardation,” another clinical staff 
might have split this group up somewhat and 
put many of them in the schizophrenic class. 


Again, the “Psyehosis with Epilepsy” group, in 
the main, might be considered as a straight 
epileptic group by other diagnosticians. As 
mentioned, these elassifications are far from 
‘ixed and indisputable, but this, probably, is no 

George E. Gardner, ‘The Learning Ability of 


Seh zoplirenies,’?? Amer, Jour. Psychiat., n. s., XI: 
“47-53, 1931, 
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more true in the Central State Hospital than in 
other institutions. With that in mind, we must 
say that with the possible exception of the com- 
paratively small group of senile dements, no one 
of the patient types or classifications can be said 
to show any significant deviations from the gen- 
eral trend of scholastic attainment noted for the 
entire studied population. 

As previously noted, the ages of onset of the 
psychoses can not be said to have any very great 
technical reliability. Furthermore, of the 798 
cases here considered the approximate ages of 
onset were available for only 343 individuals. 
Since age of onset might be such a significant 
factor in a problem of this type, however, it was 
decided to use the available data for a rough 
check, at least. In Table III one finds a sum- 
mary picture of the findings. 


TABLE III 


AGES OF PSYCHOTIC ONSET FOR PATIENTS WITH VARI- 
OUS SCHOLASTIC HISTORIES 








Average 











No. cases Scholastic range age onset 
22 None 47.5 
19 Grs. 1-3 33.2 
92 Grs. 4—6 33.0 
129 Grs. 7-9 27.4 
58 Gr. 10—High-School Graduate 30.4 
10 Yrs. 1-2. College 47.5 
13 Yr. 3—Post-graduate College 45.2 





With the small number of cases available in 
some groups, manifestly the resulting averages 
can not be considered to be very reliable statis- 
tically. More significant than this, though, is 
the inconsistency found in the ages of onset. It 
would appear that variations, where present, are 
more chance fluctuations than the resultants of 
a relationship between the two measures. In 
fact, the data impel one to conclude that in so 
far as these data are reliable and valid the 
amount of school trairing possessed by an indi- 
vidual is not associated with either precocious 
or delayed psychotic manifestations. 

Probably the most generally significant phase 
of this analysis, though, is seen when the hos- 
pital population is compared with the estimated 
status of the general adult population in Amer- 
ica. The United States Office of Education? 
cooperated in preparing what they considered 
to be an adequate estimated picture of the 


2 Special Communication, United States Office 
of Education, 1936. 
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TABLE IV 


ESTIMATED EXTENT OF SCHOLASTIC TRAINING OF GEN- 
ERAL POPULATION 21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
PREPARED BY UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 











Amount of : ae Per Cumulative 
training No. cases cent. percentage 
to ee 3,675,000 4.9 4.9 
Some elementary 
ae 32,781,000 43.6 48.5 
Elementary school 
graduates only. 14,049,000 18.7 67.3 
Some high school 
ee ee 14,285,000 19.0 86.2 
High-school grad- 
uates only .... 5,153,000 6.9 93.1 
Some college wor 3,069,000 4.1 97.2 
College graduates 2,204,000 2.9 100.0 
POCA! 05 600% 75,216,000 100.1 





scholastic training of people 21 years of age and 
over as of 1934. In Table IV one will find these 
data, together with the percentages as computed 
by the writers for purposes of local comparison. 
Of course, the form used by the Office of Edu- 
cation in its estimation is not exactly the same 
as that followed in the local analysis, and as a 
result some of the comparisons are less direct 
than we might choose. Despite this, however, 
some very interesting facts are evident. 

First, 4.0 per cent. more of the hospital popu- 
lation is illiterate than would be expected if it 
were a true sample of general population. If 
we go above this point, though, we see at once 
a higher educational status for the hospital in- 
mates than for the general population. Thus, 
if we let the fourth grade stand as the equiva- 
lent of “some elementary school,” we note that, 
whereas 43.6 per cent. of the total adult popu- 
lation stopped its education there, only 27.2 per 
cent. of the patients quit school that soon. In 
other words, there is a per cent. difference of 
16.4 favorable to the hospital group. Again, 
whereas 67.3 per cent. of the general population 
completed its education by the time of elemen- 
tary school graduation, only 48.2 per cent. of 
the psychotic group was so restricted scholasti- 
cally. Incidentally, though there is no way of 
computing a median scholastic attainment level 
from the data given for the general population, 
it would appear that these data indicate a grade 
superiority of from one to two years, on the 
average, for these hospital inmates over so-called 
average adults. 

Though the differences in the two groups are 
less pronounced as one approaches the higher 
scholastic levels, they remain, quite definitely, up 
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to the point of college graduation. Hep 
estimated difference for the general populatj 
is only .1 of 1 per cent. less than the two eom 
sponding groups in the hospital classificatin 
The writers would have liked to have had pom 
on the scholastic attainments of the genera] } 
nessee population for comparative purpogg 
It is usually said that Tennessee is some 
below the average for the total population, 
this is true, the comparisons of the hospital jp 
mates with their regional companions 
have resulted in an even more favorable pictuy 
for the patient group. 
In any event, however, one conclusion ge 
inevitable—that is, that for this particular pg, 
chotie population scholastic training has 
been a preventative of mental illness. No j 
plication is intended to the effect that the greaty 
amount of scholastic training possessed by ¢ 
patient group caused its mental ill health. Th 
assignment of causes is always precarion, 
Withal, though, there is little in this picture 
cause one to believe that added scholastic 
ing, at least of such a type as that possessed by 
many present-day adults, is an invaluable me 
tal hygienic process. In fact, if these dat 
should be substantiated by additional studig 
they should offer to curriculum makers one vey 
strong cue to directional needs in school pm 
grams. 
Pau. L. Boyntoy 
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